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in this particular teaching in well-known high schools and are familiar at first 


hand with the difficulties and problems of teaching this subject that confront 
every instructor in the classroom. 


Rushmer and Dence’s High School Algebra is a textbook to which teachers 
can turn with complete confidence that it is right because it was evolved out of the 
same perplexities of classroom work that are encountered with all algebra classes. It 
presents the right kind and amount of material at the right time so that the young mind 
is enabled to master each step no matter how difficult. It is essentially a book for pupils. 


: ee: first-year algebra has been prepared by two teachers who are engaged 


1. Simplified subject matter. 
Orderly sequence of topics. 

3. Emphasis of the close relation between arithmetic and algebraic 
processes. 

4. Postponement of the negative idea of number until a thorough founda- 
tion in the four fundamental processes is established. 

5. Abundance of drill exercises, especially in processes in which students 
experience difficulty. 

6. Many exercises in algebraic representation as an aid to the solution of 
problems. 

7. Problems which have some human interest or illustrate some useful 
application of physics or geometry. 

8. Graphic methods of representing data and solving problems. 

9. Increased use of the formula. 

10. Frequent use of decimals. 


11. Frequent use of literal exponents as an aid in fixing the laws for ex- 
ponents. 


12. Comprehensive reviews. 
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The Teaching of the Mother Tongue 
is one of the teacher’s most difficult 
undertakings. Much of this difficulty 


is due to the fact that pupils do not 
understand how to proceed in the prep- 
ere “ 
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aration of their language less 
The teacher will not experience this 
eee PENS 
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Essential Language Habits 


COWAN—BETZ—CHARTERS 


The simple language in which the entire 
text is couched enables the pupil to grasp 
the meaning conveyed without the usual 
interpretation and ejaboration required on 
the part of the teacher. 

The instructions speak directly to the 
pupil, thereby challenging his interest and 
attentior. They tell him just what he is 
expected to do and how he is to set about 
doing it 
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100,000 Drawings 
Made for These Texts 


HE textbooks published by the International 

Textbook Company have a number of unique 
features which make them an unusually fine 
series for classroom work. 

The basic principle in preparing these texts 
has been to make them so clear that they can be 
understood by any one. At the same time they 
are so complete and authoritative that more than 
350 schools and colleges are using them in their 
educational programs. More than 100,000 illus- 
trations have been made for these texts. 

Write for Descriptive Catalogs. 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 
Box 7093, Scranton, Penna. 
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BUHLIG’S JUNIOR ENGLISH 


On the project plan. Three books, one for each grade, from seven to nine in- 
clusive. The series is original in plan and method, as well as in the greater part 
of its material. Its use will mark a new era in English study in every school that 


HART’S JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 


Book III is now ready, completing this new series. The recommendations of the 
National Committee on the Teaching of Mathematics are here embodied in teach- 
able form. Classes that have completed Book III will be prepared to enter the reg- 
ular mathematics classes of the second year in the four-year high schools. 
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National Education Association, Oakland-San 
Francisco, June 26-July 7. 
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OUR CLEVELAND REPORT 


The issue of March 22 has brought us more 
letters of appreciation and congratulation than 
any issue of the Journal of Education in our 
thirty-seven years and that is saying much, for 
we have had more than our share of apprecia- 
tion. We are stirred to refer to this because of 
a letter that has just come from a fellow editor 
who could not get to Cleveland :-— 

“I have just gotten to read your issue dealing with the 
Cleveland meetings. Owing to the fact that I was in a 
big legislative fight for more money for the schools I was 
unable to get to the meeting; but’ you took me there and 
I lived with the fellows in their ‘feast of reason and flow 
of soul’ by means of your pen. You are the best ‘pic- 
turizer’ of things educational on top of the globe. Keen 
it up for the joy of the school people of the land.” 

I wish I could tell each of those who have 
found most refreshing phrasing for their appre- 
ciation how cheering such greetings are. 





WHO PAY TAXES? 


The Journal of Education and its editor on the 
platiorm have tried to arouse school people to 
realize that taxes are not paid by “ Big Busi- 
ness,” and we rejoice that so eminent an 
authority as Professor Taussig, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, demonstrates that manual workers pay 


six times as much for their food and three times 
as much for their clothes as the people pay, 
which is saying rather plainly that they pay 
irom three to six times as much taxes as do the 
rich people. We like to add to this the fact that 
big merchants, manutacturers and bankers col- 
ject this vast tax of the common people and 
charge an enormous commission for collecting 
their taxes. 

The tragedy is that these “tax collectors” 
assume the right to say how the taxes of the 
common people shall be spent. 
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The California Legislature has passed a 
minimum wage law of $1,200. This does not 
look as though there was any occasion for the 
recent educational scare in California. In the 
Senate the vote was twenty-four to six, a satis- 
factory margin. 
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COMMISSIONER THOMAS 

Maine’s Legislature was one of the sanest in 
the United States this freaky year. Among the 
good things it did was to change the title of the 
head cf the State Department of Education to 
“State Cominissioner of Education.” Another 
Wise action was making him a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the State University. 
There was no backward step in any educational 
action and much important legislation for the 
schools. 
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Of the 54,421,832 men and women in the 
United States eligible to vote only 26,705,346, 
or 49 per cent., voted at the national election of 
1920. 
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N.E.A. ATTENDANCE THIS YEAR 


After being in several states over a wide area 
we are delighted with the prospect, of a highly 
representative meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association in July. We have been in 
severai conventions, and delegates have always 
been chosen without controversy and arrange- 
ments made to pay railroad fare. Even city 
associations are electing their full quota. There 
are always several who would like to be elected, 
glad to pay all expense except railroad fare. The 
World Conference adds greatly to the attrac- 
tiveness of the trip. 

President Owen and Chairman Thomas are 
having no ditiiculty in making a great program. 

At first it was thought there might be a 
scarcity of talent from the country as a whole, 
but that anxiety was groundless. They will 
make exceptionally strong programs. 
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BOSTON’S ACTIVITIES 


Boston’s Bcard of Education, superintendent, 
supervisors, and all the administration equip- 
ment have elegant and adequate offices for the 
first time in the city’s educational activities. In 
the shadow of the State House, in the vicinage 
of clubs, banks, hotels, and big business, Super- 
intendent Jeremiah I. Burke and his associates 
are enjoying facilities for professional achieve- 
ment equal to their responsibilities. 

The cause of delay in providing decent oppor- 
tunities for the school officials was the city’s 
ardent devotion to the sacredness of the former 
location. For forty-five years the Mason street 
building was the home of the city department of 
education. 

The Mason street building was erected in 
1846, more than seventy-five years ago, but the 
site was hallowed ground more than one hun- 
dred and forty-five years ago, for in the throes 
of the Revolutionary War, 1777, on this site was 
the famous “ Reading and Writing School.” In 
due time on this Mason street site was the 
Samuel Adams School, and in the present Mason 
street building was the home of Beoston’s first 
City Normal Schocl, 1852, and the Girls’ High 
and Normal School, 1854, the Boston Public 


Library, 1854 to 1858, and the Natural History 
Society. 

It has not been easy for traditional Bos. 
tonians to see the Mason street building ang 
lot sold for commercial purposes. 

In this connection it is gratifying to call atten- 
tion tu the fact that the efficiency of the Boston 
schocl administration is exceptionally good. Dr, 
Burke, the superintendent, has been in the sys- 
tem as assistant or superintendent for a quar- 
ter of a century and more, so that he knows 
every “wave length” for the broadcasting of 
administrative advice and counsel, orders ané 
counter orders. 

Superintendent Burke has been ofiicially 
associated with all of the assistants—Augustus 
L. Rafter, Mary C. Mellyn, John C. Broadhead, 
Arthur L. Gould and William B. Snow—for 
many years, and their loyalty is more of a family 
nature than merely official. It is delightful to 
see an official family in which there is mutua! 
confidence, in which there are no mischievous 
rivalries, jealousies or envies. 

Not only has Boston never had a more satis- 
factory group in educational leadership, but few 
cities have ever had any that was as genuinely 
harmonious or professionally efficient. 
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PROFESSIONAL COLLEGIATE EDUCATION 


One of the most outstanding educationai 
meetings we have enjoyed was at lowa City, 
April 26-28, 1923. at the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the first permanent introduction 
of professional education courses in an American 
college or university at Iowa University. 

From 1865 to 1867 D. Franklin Wells gave lec- 
tures on “Didactics.” Young people who 
wanted to teach came fer a short time. It was a 
notable service to individuals and to the schools 
of the vicinage, but it received no collegiate 
Tecognition. So far as is known Dr. Homer H. 
Seerley, president of Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, is the only person now alive 
who attended those lectures. 

S. M. Fellows came from Albany, N.Y., in 
1868, and did incidental work for those who 
wished to teach. In 1873 Dr. Fellows had so far 
developed his work in “Didactics” that the 
college gave credit toward a degree and assumed 
responsibility for the work. That was the hum- 


bie beginning of a great work. He continued ir 
leadership till 1887. 

G. T. W. Patrick carried on the work till 1889. 
He was succeeded by I. A. Loos, who died early 
in the year, and Frank B. Cooper took charge of 
the work for two vears. There was no enthu- 
siasm over the course, either in the faculty or 
through the state. 

It was then that J. J. McConnell, now of 
Cedar Rapids, came to the rescue of the Depart- 
ment, and was in charge of the work till 1901, 
when Dr. F. E. Balton became dean of education, 
i901 to 1912, when he went to the University of 
Washington, and was succeeded at Iowa by Dr. 
W. A. Jessup, who magnified the work of the 
department, 1912-1917, when he became presi- 
dent of the university and was succeeded by 
William F. Russell, who is now to be succeeded 
by P. C. Pacher. 

The fiftieth anniversary was an occasion of 
such significance that we will give an elaborate 
report of the exercises in the issue of May 1. 





Aristocracy on dress parade never makes democracy in action. 
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CLASS ACHIEVEMENT—II 


e* A, E, WINSHIP 


WONDERFULLY IMPRESSIVE 


We have never had any hour more impressive 
than the closing hour in the George A. McCall 
School, Philadeiphia. 

It was the end of a most strenuous day in 
early February, 1923. From 5 a.m. till 3.30 p.m. 
I had spent three hours on street cars, had 
visited classes in a State Normal School; had 
had an address of an hour; had had a dinner 
party at the University Club, and had visited 
with a man who reported upon the strenuous 
situation between Governor Pinchot and the 
State Department of Education, and got a taxi 
to rush me to the George A. McCall School, get- 
ting there at 3.30. 

This uninteresting detail is necessary in order 
to make clear that I was ill prepared as I could 
well be to enjoy anything. 

The principal asked if I would like to see the 
children if the teachers could keep them—it was 
closing time. 

My “ yes” was not over hearty, and my antici- 
pation was at low ebb. Five hundred boys and 
girls, of all nationalities under the sun, rose and 
recited the twenty-fourth Psalm :— 

The earth is the Lord’s, 
And the fullness thereof; 
The world, 

And they that dwell therein. 


For he hath founded it upon the seas, 
And established it upon the floods. 


Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord! 
Or who shall stand in his holy place? 


He that hath clean hands, 

And a pure heart; 

Who hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, 
Nor sworn deceitiully. 


He shall receive the blessing from the Lord, 
And righteousness from the God of his salvation. 


This is the generation 
Of them that seek him, 
That seek thy face, 

O Jacob. 

Selah. 


Lift up your heads, 

O ye gates; 

And be ye lift up, 

Ye everlasting doors; 
And the King of glory 
Shall come in. 


Who is this King of glory? 
The Lord strong and mighty, 
The Lord mighty in battle. 


Lift up your heads, 

O ye gates; 

Even lift them up, 

Ye everlasting doors; 
And the King of glory 
Shall come in. 


Who is this King of glory? 
The Lord of hosts, 

He is the King of glory, 
Selah. 


We have never heard anything quite so 
religiously impressive as was that recital. There 
were 500 girls and boys from homes of all re- 
ligions and of no religion, but they were more 
reverent than any group of people to whom we 
have ever listened. 

The atmosphere in that ramshackle school halk 
was religiously resonant. Appreciation of 
every phrase was apparent as five hundred per- 
sonalities blended into one noble expression of 
praise. [very fibre of my being thrilled with 
reverent devotion. 

While in that exalted state, three girls, ele- 
mentary-schocl girls of three nationalities, re- 
cited Nathan Haskell Dole’s “ The Federation of 
the World.” 

Each girl recited a section of the poem, each 
recited with an appealing unction, each rising 
higher than the other in spirit until at the close 
one could not believe there would ever be more 
war. The girls were Anna Lonker, Clara 
Barash, and Dora Duboro. Then Susie Yacht, 
a girl of Russian descent, stepped forward 
with a presence, a personality like one inspired, 
and recited “The Union” by Alfred 
Noyes. 

In every case the five hundred girls and boys 
were a resonant sounding board of faith, hope 
and joy in every sentiment. 

When these exercises were concluded I was 
rested as though I had just returned from a 
vacation, as physically and mentally buoyant as 
after a cold plunge. My faith in God and man 
was 100 per cent., and I have not lost it in this 
Easter time as 1 write of it. 

I had heard Margaret Maguire, the principal 
of the George A. McCall School, make attractive 
addresses, her theories, principles and platform 
charm, but I was wholly unprepared for any 
such. a demonstration as those httle children 
gave. 

I did not wonder that they were willing to 
stay after school hours to be seen and heard by 
a friend of the principal. 
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IN DEFENCE OF THE HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


INSPECTOR J. 


BE, EDMONSON 


University of Michigan 


“Why a High School Principal?” appears to 
be the theme of numerous magazine articles. 
This :nquiry comes not only from professors ct 
secondary education, but is expressed by super- 
intendents and even principals themselves. Not 
long since the superintendent of schools in one 
of our larger Michigan cities asked me to em- 
phasize in my conversation with the principal 
of his high school the fact that the principai is 
supposed 10 have certain rather impertant edu- 
cational responsibilities. The indictment against 
the high school principal as stated by this super- 
intendent and endorsed by other authorities was 
about as follows :— 

“My high school principal thinks of himself 
as a clerical officer and as one charged with the 
general management of routine matters. He 
fails io formulate a forward-looking policy for 
nis school, and does not have a large vision of 
the work to be accomplished. He fails to super- 
vise instruction, does not inspire teachers and 
pupils, neglects to co-ordinate efforts, and fails 
in securing unity of aims and practices. He 
lacks in leadership not only within the schooi 
but in the community. He is little interested 
in curriculum problems. In short, he is content 
to appear at his oflice at eight o’clock, grant 
excuses for absence and tardiness, answer cor- 
respondence, fill out reports, secure substitute 
teachers, settle trivial cases of school discipline, 
distribute supplies, teach one or more classes, 
preside over a lifeless teachers’ meeting, confer 
with a few irate parents, and devise rules and 
regulations pertaining to certain matters of 
schoo: routine.” 

Now, what is the truth in this indictment? 
i believe the indictment presents an accurate 
account of the principal in many of the smaller 
schools, and I am frank to state that I am 
inclined to think that there is little excuse for 
a principal in the smaller school with large 
supervisory and administrative duties. 

During the past seven years I have had occa- 
sion to examine more than 250 small school sys- 
tems in Michigan. After careful consideration 
of the function of the high school principal in 
these smaller schools I have arrived at the 
conclusion that the principal with well-defined 
supervisory and administrative duties is a 
“fifth wheel.” In fact, I am of the opinion that 
the administration of the small school would be 
greatly improved by the elimination of the office 
of high school principal and the assignment of 
its alleged administrative and supervisory re- 
sponsibilities to the superintendent. I have 
arrived at this conclusion because of the follow- 
ing facts :— 

First, there is no need for two trained officials 
for the handling of the supervisory and admin- 
istrative duties in the smaller school systems. 


Second, a division of responsibility results in 
confusion in the minds of patrons, teachers and 
students as to the responsible authority in the 
high school. 

Third, a division of responsibility creates too 
great a chance for the inefficient administrator, 
either superintendent or principal, to shift re- 
spens'bility. 

In too many of the smaller schools the super- 
intendent is little more than the chief teacher 
of the school, or the one who teaches the classes 
not desired by other members of the teaching 
staff. His administrative and supervisory duties 
are not highly regarded by the board of educa- 
tion or the faculty. 

In the way of summary of my opinion con- 
cerning the principal in the smaller school 
system, | would endorse the point of view of the 
superintendent of the small school who says: 
“The superintendent is in absolute command 
of ali affairs.” This, of course, does not mean 
that the superintendent takes the attendance in 
the high school study hall and does ali of the 
administrative werk im the school. However, it 
does mean that the superintendent feels respon- 
sible for originating, delegating, and checking 
up the various policies and activities required 
in the overation of a successful school. 

In the smaller schools the superintendent 
needs to magnity his administrative responsi- 
bilities and to organize his daily program so 
as to provide time to care for the same in a 
satisfactory manner. 

I regret to admit that this indictment may 
hold true of some of the principals in certain of 
the larger schools, but I cannot escape the con- 
viction that in many of these cases the principals 
are victims of conditions over which they have 
little or no control. In fact, one of the impor- 
tant problems before the superintendent and 
board of education is that of keeping the high 
school principal from becoming a chief clerk. 
ln presenting this opinion I do not wish to 
underestimate the importance of any of these 
routine and clerical duties, such as the keeping of 
the records, checking absences and tardinesses, 
distributing supplies, receiving telephone mes- 
sages for students and teachers, tabulating in- 
formation relating to marks, pupil elections, etc. 
These duties must be performed promptly and 
accurately in an eificiently managed school, but 
too many principals, because of the necessity of 
performing these duties, devote too large a frac- 
tion of their time to these duties and have too 
little time left for other duties. 

Now what are some of the conditions that 
tend to discourage a principal from performing 
supervisory duties and other non-clerical func- 
tions? These briefly may be mentioned :— 

1. Insufficient clerical assistance, with the 
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result that the principal is required to pestogm. 
much work~ of a-clerical-nature. 


2. Inadequate office equipment in the way_of, 
filing cases, duplicating machines, printed blanks 
and forms, resulting in inefficient cfice manage- 
ment. 


3. Lack of freedom to delegate to teachers 
the performance of duties other than those con- 
nected with classroom teaching. 


4. A lack of sufficient help of an expert char- 
acter to care for study hall, the library, super- 
vision of the junch room and other special kinds 
of werk. 

5. Lack of encouragement from the superin- 
tendeat and school board to attend professional 
meetings, such as the state meeting of high 
school principals, the national association of 
high school principals, the school masters’ club 
and other organizations interested in secondary 
school problems. 

6. Lack of freedom to take an occasional day 
or days to visit neighboring school systems 
with the end in view ot comparing school situa- 
tions. 

7. Lack of recognition by the superintendent 
and the board of education of the definite re- 
sponsibility cf the principal for performing 
supervisory functions and certain large adminis- 
trative duties. 

8. Failure on the part of the superintendent 
and school board to treat the principal in such 
a manner as to cause the teachers, pupils and 
patrons to feel that the high school principal 
occupies a very important position in the educa- 
tional system, to feel that he is an expert on 
secondary school problems, and as such is the 
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adviser of the superintendent, school board and 
the community. = ~ 

It is-hardly-to be expected that in any one 
Rar&e* school there would be found all of the 
eight unfavorable conditions mentioned above, 
but I am confident that a careful inquiry would 
reveal that more than one Michigan high school 
principal has his efficiency impaired through 
cne or more of the above unfavorable condi- 
tions. This is unfortunate both for the superin- 
tendent and the principal, and especially for the 
high school interests. As stated earlier in this 
paper, the high school principal may in some 
cases Dring about som2 one of the unfavorable 
conditions mentioned above through lack of 
ability to do the work ci an efficient high school 
principal. May I suggest again that where this 
1s the case the board of education and the super- 
intendent should remedy the conditions by em- 
ploying an abler high school executive at an 
early date. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize the point 
that certain high school principals are not alone 
to blame for much of their so-called inefficiency. 
I think as a group they are quite willing to take 
their fair share of the vlame, but I believe that 
ia all fairness superintendents and boards of 
education must share their part of the blame for 
the situation. A clear understanding of the im- 
portant duties to be performed by the principal, 
the granting of more assistance in the care of 
clerica! matters and routine matters, and the 
treatment of the high school principal as a 
specialist in the field of secondary educaticen are, 
in my opinion, the changes that are needed in 
order to silence the criticism that now is 
directed against the olfice of the high school 
principal. 
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ROOFS 


JOYCE KILMER 


The road is wide, and the stars are out, and the breath 
of the night is sweet, 

And this is the time when wanderlust should seize upon 
my feet. 

But I’m glad to turn from the open road and the star- 
light on my face, 

And to leave the splendor of out-of-doors for a human 
dwelling place. 


I never have seen a vagabond who really liked to roam 

All up and down the streets of the world and not to 
have a home; 

The tramp who slept in your barn last night and left at 
break of day 

Will wander only until he finds another place to stay. 


A gypsy-man will sleep in his cart with canvas overhead, 

Or else he’ll go into his tent when it is time for bed. 

He'll sit on the grass and take his ease so long as the 
sun is high, 

But when it is dark, he wants a roof to keep away 
the sky. 


If you call a gypsy a vagabond, I think you do him wrong, 

For he never goes a-traveling but he takes his home 
along. 

And the only reason a road is good, as every wanderer 
knows, 

Is just because of the homes, the homes, 
which it goes. 


the homes to 


They say life is a highway and its milestones are the 


years, 
And now and then there’s a 
way with tears. 


tollgate where you buy your 


It’s a rough road and a steep road, and it stretches broad 


and far, 


But at last it leads to a Golden Town where Golden 


Houses are. 
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SUPERINTENDENT’S VISITS IN FAYETTE COUNTY, 
KENTUCKY 


GEORGE M, BAKER, SUPERINTENDENT 


Formerly Associate Professor of Education, University of Kentucky 


Most city systems have too much supervision; 
most rural systems have none. Which extreme 
is the greater calamity it would be difficult to 
say; most likely the iatter, especially since our 
rural teachers are relatively younger, less well 
trained and less permanent than their city 
sisters. 

The writer was for seven years a university 
professor ot educational administration and 
supervision, and therefore, in common with all 
the brotherhood of university professors, more 
or less of a doctrinaire in his points of view. 
Or being invited to undertake the hazardous 
duties of a county superintendent, he deter- 
mined to subject himself to a “ laboratory ” 
course in actual county school administration— 
in short, to try his own medicine on himself, a 
heroic and praiseworthy thing to do it would 
appear. This laboratory course has afforded 
an excellent opportunity to discover if certain 
pretty pet theories and personal obsessions 
could actually be translated into successful 
practice in a county school system in no wise 
essentially different from the common run of 
rural school systems. 

One thing he determined to thoroughly try 
out was the possibility of carrying on something 
that one might consistently designate as 
“supervision” in the rural schools. The old- 
time county superintendent (and all honor to 
him) came round about once each year, tarried 
perhaps half or three-quarters of an hour, and 
then went on his way rejoicing, having fulfilled 
the letter if not the spirit of the law! The law’s 
prescription was generally a minimum of one 
visit to each of the schools per year. It is purely 
a matter of academic speculation as to whether 
or nct this type of supervisor is still in our 
midst ; there are occasional rumors to that effect 
in these parts. 

It does seem in these days of increasing good 
roads and Fords that the present-day rural 
superintendent might beat the pace and record 
of his leisurely predecessor. However, the de- 
termining factor is doubtless one’s point of view 
—one’s conception of his duty, rather than the 
existence cof many truly insurmountable obsta- 
cles. 

A superintendent’s worth to his school system 
is directly proportional to the time he spends 
in his schools. The writer plans to spend 75 
per cent. of his school week in his forty schools, 
and the remaining 25 per cent. in the office. A 
highly efficient secretary makes this possible in 
the cuse of Fayette Ccunty. This is not always 
the case. 


The following is the superintendent’s visiting 
record for the five months from September to 
January inclusive :— 








September 87 visits 550 miles 
October 81 = 450 “ 
November 104 Ke 76|C* 
December 110 e —_— * 
January 96 s 7 
478 3422 
Average visits per month 96 
Average visits per month last year 42 
Average miles per month 628 


Average cost of car per month $38.91 


Theory of visiting :— 

These visits averaged about fifteen minutes 
each. The superintendent holds that three 
10-minute “visits are preferable to one 30- 
minute visit. A 15-minute visit gives the super- 
visor ihe physical conditions of the room; the 
attitude of the teacher towards the children; 
the attitude of the children towards the teacher; 
an index as to whether or not the children are 
working; the number and location of the 
habitually idle children; and lastly, sufficient of 
the “technique” (that favorite word of the 
professor of theoretical education), with suf- 
ficiently frequent visits, to get a very fair line 
on the classroom procedure of the teacher. 

Lastly, the chief function of the supervisor 
worth his salt is to encourage and inspire rather 
than to instruct. This is truer of the elemen- 
tary teacher, of course, than the college and uni- 
versity teacher. Most of our elementary teachers 
are instructed well nigh to death with normal 
schools, summer schools, correspondence 
courses, lectures, teachers’ meetings, etc.; few 
of them appear to be inspired te any marked 
degree. Teaching is by very nature repetitious 
and monotonous, and the supervisor must pro- 
vide at least an occasional antidote. He must 
not let the material aspects of the game crowd 
out the spiritual values. He must remind the 
teacher that she is teaching children and not 
subjects. In the words of John Beveridge of 
the Omaha City Schools, he must remind them 
that teaching is the finest of all the fine arts; 
that it deals with the most precious resource, the 
child; that the sculptor moulds clay and carves 
marble and his product is lifeless; that the 
painter works on canvas and his product is 
changeless; that the teacher touches the life of 
a child, putting love in his heart, and kindling 

fire in his soul. 
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THE PRINCIPALSHIP AS AN EDUCATIONAL, MORAL 
AND CIVIC INSTITUTION 


J. W, ANTHONY 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


“As is the Principal so is the School” is a 
familiar saying, but this has been expanded so 
that one may now say: “ As is the principal so is 
the community.” 

The subject of this discussion must be studied 
in this broader sense. The time when the activi- 
ties of a school principal may be confined to the 
four walls of a school building is past. Impor- 
tant as these activities are yet they must be 
supplemented by an extension of interests. The 
state requires that the school prepare the com- 
ing generation for responsibilities that are being 
imposed by a new order of civilized life. 

To differentiate the different phases of this 
subject is difficult because what is an educational 
probiem is also moral and civic. 

The principal who today does not try to 
understand the momentous changes that are 
taking place in the pclitical, economic and social 
world cannot fully function as the directing head 
of a school system, whether of a township, 
town, or large city. 

There is not an institution that possesses so 
great potency for moulding and directing the 
development of democratic ideals. It is unique 
in its universality and closeness to the com- 
munity, both collectively and individually. It 
is the one agency.that should interpret ideals 
and make them dominant in the lives of the 
people. The political ideals, the economic aims, 
the moral values of other institutions may be of 
the highest order but unless the school shall 
interpret to the people they cannot become fully 
effective. 

Civilization may be charted by the use of a 
serpentine line ever diverging from the hori- 
zontal. Each succeeding depression in this line 
never returns to the same horizontal plane as its 
preceding counterpart. We are now iust 
emerging from one of those depressions and the 
height to which this new segment may reach 
will depend largely upon the clarity of the new 
problems and the leadership that will provide 
the impetus and vision. Now is a critical period 
in the history of civilization as the momentum 
now given to this upward movement will largely 
determine the final peak. I wonder how many 
of those in position of educational leadership 
fully appreciate the great opportunity for ser- 
vice to humanity at this time? There are many 
difficulties that hinder the growth of ideals; 
selfishness, prejudice, unstable habits, individ- 
ually and en masse. An institutional earth- 
quake is necessary to shatter those static bonds 
before much progress may be made. The late 
war was that catastrophe. If there is one con- 
dition from which America suffers more than 
4nother, it is selfish nationalism, unwillingness 


to understand the probiems of other peoples and 
their reaction upon our American life in all its 
phases. 

A careful analysis of past educational history 
might prove that the school in a very large 
measure is responsible for this national malady. 
Isolated as we have been by great oceans, and 
being largely self-supporting, we have failed to 
detect the subtle elimination of those barriers. 
We have felt secure in our supposed isolation, 
putting our faith in the physical strength and 
wealth which we undoubtedly as a people pos- 
sess. Slowly and like a great dragon in the 
night there has crept upon us a realization of a 
condition that exposes our national insecurity 
and also that our responsibilities as a people 
are not bounded by two great oceans. We have 
become part of the world’s interests uncon- 
sciously by mastering the forces of nature 
which know no terrestrial bounds or bonds. One 
may sit at his breakfast table and read of the 
suftering or rejoicing of yesterday in Nippon. A 
little later in the morning receive a call from the 
broker for an additional margin because of the 
failure of the leading financial institution of 
Hong-Kong. Thus does national isolation vanish. 
Have we as school men and women kept pace 
with this tremendous expansion of economic 
and political forces or have we been interested 
only in deveioping an educational terminology, 
child study, schoolroom methods—important 
though they are? The great shock that comes 
as the result of the war has cast off the lethargy 
that enthralled us and catapulted us on the up- 
ward curve. The war has resulted in new re- 
sponsibilities that cannot be neglected, old 
habits of thought and conduct must be guided 
into new channels; narrcw nationalism must be 
expanded into rational internationalism. We 
must not give less thought to the development 
of our national spirit but evolve as well an in- 
ternational mind. 

The principal who would efficiently function 
today must give much thought and study to 
these forces that are dominating this transition 
period. The basic force is economic and grafted 
upon that are political and moral. Economic 
forces are predicated by the physiographic con- 
ditions and the scientific control of natural 
forces. Without a clear vision of these forces 
at work and reacting upon civilization no prin- 
cipal may render an efficient service to his com- 
munity or state. . 

The principal has three distinct agencies 
through which he may function: The teacher, 
the patron, and various organizations. The 
teacher must clearly understand the economic 
background of the curriculum and the historic 
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background of our institutions. Few teachers 
during their preparation for teaching havé had 
these fundamentals vitalized. Methods ‘and 
plans have monopolized their time and energy. 
The skilful principal will create opportunities to 
discuss with them the various changes that are 
taking place in the political and economic 
worid, and thus enlarge their vision which will 
enable them to better interpret to their pupils. 
For example a study should be made of how the 
occupation of the Ruhr affects the economic 
life of our people. A review of the his- 
toric background of this movement leads to a 
clearer understanding of the motive that has 
caused such a ccurse of action on the part of 
the French. Another subject for profitable dis- 
cussion is what will be the probable result and 
effect of such action. 

A principal must not approach these problems 
as a partisav, but be careful to state the opros- 
ing viewpoints. Much of the intolerance that 
afflicts our people is engendered by our habit of 
induiging too much in partisan presentation. 
Much of the difficulty experienced in Ameri- 
canizing the foreigner who comes to our shores 
is due to this partisanship and intolerance of 
their custoins and habits. ‘The teacher with 
broad vision will cultivate tolerance and is bound 
to influence those under her tutelage and de- 
velop like habits of thought and conduct. 

The influence of the teacher is not confined 
to the schoolrocm. She is bound to react upon 
her social environment, and that she should is 
a just responsibility of her principal. 

Fate has decreed for America a peculiar mis- 
sion. The late war has left her in a position 
unique in the history of the world. She musi 
assume a moral and economic leadership never 
attempted by any other people, and the efiective- 
ness of that leadership rests very heavily upon 
its educational institutions and upon no institu- 
tion does there rest a greater responsibility than 
that of the public school. Here is to be found 
the man or woman of tomorrow; those who 
must assume the responsibilities we leave them. 

Another condition that faces all parliamen- 
tary governments is the assumption of power 
by the various peoples. In no country is this 
condition more pronounced than in our own. 
The most rigid constitution has to adapt itself 
to this growing power. During the war propa- 
ganda through the press and school aroused the 
individual voter to an unusual sense of his part 
in his government. So great has become the 
activity of the electorate that chancelleries find it 
difficult to function because of the influence ex- 
erted by an uninformed electorate. 

We have witnessed in our country the 
assuniption of powers by Congress that for- 
merly rested in the chief executive. This is not 
a political evil in itself but until we have a well 
informed electorate international relations will 
be greatly hampered. This condition certainly 
calls to those who are informed on governmen- 
tal problems to enlighten by well directed propa- 
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ganda. Here is not only a privilege but a duty 
devolving upon the principa! to organize propa- 
ganda anid give it to his community through his 
teachers and pupils, and to carry it directly to 
his community when possible. In addition to 
the duties a principal must assume as the leader 
of his teachers he should endeavor to have his 
community individually and collectively under- 
stand the aims and objects of the school; how 
it is attempting to function in the community, 
the state, the nation. We are prone to hold our- 
selves aloof from the public until difficulties oj 
some character overtake us. We too often fail 
to ask support for constructive ideas. The re- 
sult is that most citizens fail to appreciate the 
value of the public school in a democracy. An 
illustration of this condition might be related as 
an experience of the writer a few years ago 
when he asked the support of a millionaire 
banker for an appropriation for public school 
support. 

The legislature had passed the particular law 
but was endeavoring to appropriate insufficient 
funds for the enforcement of the act. 

When requested to urge the chairman of the 
appropriations committee to allow the neces- 
sary funds, he replied: “I do not care to ask, 
because it will increase my taxes, and at any 
rate the public schoo! is chiefly for the for- 
eigner.” I was stunned. I immediately coun- 
tered by asking how he would care to have 
his great wealth in Russiaf It was just after 
the Russian revolution. He replied that he did 
not wish it there. I asked why he did not wish 
it there. He answered that it would not be 
safe. I again asked: “ Why?” He stated that 
Russia did not have a stable government. My 
next question was: “ Why did Russia not have a 
stable government?” After a pause, or an 
attempt to parry the query, he replied that 
there seemed to be no patriotism; no cohesion. 
Again “ Why?” pursued him. He didn't know, 
not wishing to be forced to convict himself. | 
then asked if Kussia’s condition might not be 
due te the lack of a common school system; the 
lack of an institution that would create a com- 
mon intelligence, a national patriotism, a regard 
tor the sacredness of property? He was forced 
to regret his thoughtless remarks. This, ot 
course, is an extreme case, but how many of our 
business men realize that the institutions that 
stabilize wealth are the school and the church? 
When I contemplated the subject of this paper 
I addressed a questionnaire to a number of busi- 
ness men, and but one replied, and that very 
briefly, admitting that it was a subject to which 
business men should give more thought. 1s this 
condition altogether the fault of the business 
man ? 

Have we been successful salesmen? Have 
we placed our wares in the open inarket? I fear 
not. We have failed to take advantage of an 
educational, moral, and civic opportunity to 
command the whole-hearted interest and sup- 
port of the public school. When the question” 
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naire was sent to the business men, the same 
questionnaire also was sent to leading welfare 
workers, and they almost without exception re- 
plied. This | expected for the reason that these 
organizations have made a large use of the 
schools in getting their programs across, espe- 
cially in our industrial and slum districts. May 
I be permitted to qucte from a few of these 
replies. The head of the Kingsley House Asso- 
ciation writes: “ We settlement peopie believe 
that ‘after’ the public school the settlement 
house does more for the coherence of the nation 
than any other agency. I am making this state- 
ment, which really is a quotation, from the 


settleinent man’s point of view to show you how 


readily we place the public school ahead of our 
own work in this respect. This brings to the 
office of the principal of any public school a 
tremendous opportunity in civic and social 
leadership. In my own opinion many of our 
social, civic, and industrial ills will not be solved 
until men develop a passion for justice, and a 
passion for justice awaits for a passion for 
understanding. The function of a modern prin- 
cipal in promoting this passion for understand- 
ing can be one of the most powerful things for 
good in the world.” 

An officer of the Juvenile Court of many 
years’ experience writes as follows :—- 

“A principal should be in a position to inter- 
pret school problems to the conmmunity, and to 
do so efficiently, he should be a free agent. li 
he is restricted either through fear or routine 
by his superiors, it is impossible for him to ful- 
fill this obligation. If the school needs a play- 
ground, special classes, night classes, etc., he 
should be in a position to agitate, attend meet- 
ings, to do whatever is necessary to arouse 
public opinion. 

“A principal should be in a position to join 
others in fighting the forces of evil in the dis- 
trict which corrupt the youth. Disorderly 
houses, illegal sale of cigarettes to minors, and 
the sale of liquor counteract to a great degree 
the moral influence of the school and the hcme, 
and should be attacked by the principal of the 
school. 

“Dirty streets, non-collection of garbage, un- 
sanitary conditions in the district, or other vic- 
lations in which the city is responsible should 
vitally concern the principal, and he should be 
in a position to protect against these violations 
and others. 

“The principal should constantly influence the 
teachers under him te have a social point of view 
in all matters pertaining to the children of the 
school. He and they should know the different 
agencies to which they can turn for assistance in 
the problem, either of the individual child or the 
group, and these agencies should be called upon 
tor service. 

“The school doctor, the psychopathic clinic, the 
school nurses, attendance officers, and any other 
agency of the school itself should be utilized to 
the fullest by the principal, and he should en- 
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courage his teachers to use these agencies.” 

The Secretary ot the Civic Club comments 
as follows :— 

“As to how the ‘ principalship’ should func- 
tion. I believe the relationship of the principal 
to the community should be one of warm sym- 
pathetic understanding of the neigh»orhood in 
which he works. Its health, its housing prob- 
blems, its environments are the intimate social 
things that principals should know in order to 
meet the requirements of the kind of pupils 
they have under their direction. While it is 
necessary to a large extent that the instruction 
given should be determined by one head such as 
the board of education of the state, the text- 
books must be interpreted with a respect to the 
personnel of the school rather than a cut and 
dry basis, which a half a dozen or more schools 
may adopt. It is most important that a prin- 
cipal should know the most active agencies that 
can in any way contribute to the uplift and 
benefit of his community either morally, socially, 
mentally, or spiritually, and he should have time 
to avail himself of the opportunities cf attend- 
ing certain meetings and getting this co-opera- 
tien personally. In all matters of recreation 
and in all the social instincts that children have 
he should be a guide and he!p. In fact, the re- 
lationship of a principal to a school is very simi- 
lar to that of a minister to his church. 

“The taking into his confidence of the 
teachers on his stafi and the importance of per- 
mitting them some initiative in developing cer- 
tain individual enterprises should not be over- 
looked. Each teacher may have a desire to in- 
terpret a certain kind of work in a distinctly 
individual way, but as long as she gets results 
and puts it across I think she should be made to 
feel that she is not a machine to grind out cer- 
tain facts in the most expediticus manner 
possible, but that it is important for the success 
of her school that she put her individuality into 
her work and make scme contribution along her 
special line. Teachers also should have an 
opportunity of getting in touch with outside 
agencies and certain ones might be delegated 
at different times to get the message and in- 
terpret it to their groups.” 

The director of the Department cf Charities, 
a lady of great experience in social and civic 
problems, states her conception of the principal- 
ship as follows :— 

“Tt would seem to me that a principal in any 
cominunity—especially so in a foreign com- 
munity-—becomes the symbol for the highest 
ideals and the noblest ambitions of those in that 
community who come within the radius of his 
influence. Further, I believe that the principal 
of such a school in such a community represents 
the leadership in the educational and ethical 
ideas that should permeate the life of the com- 
munity. In a word, the principal of a school in 
a commynjty should he the most commanding 
and most outstanding figure in the daily sacial 
life of such a neighborhood and be emulated by 
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all and his admonitions, suggestions. and criti- 
cisms should be heeded by all.” 

A great many more quotations might be given 
but sufficient number have been given to make 
clear the welfare worker's conception of the 
principalship as an institution. 
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With such tremendous opportunities facing 
us and the power of cur influence being called 
out in the various directions the time is rapidly 
approaching when a school principal must 
ipso facto be the guide and leader of the com- 
munity in which his work is placed. 
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THE PUBLIC'S PREFERENCES IN BOOKS 


WALTER NOBLE BUKNS 


Chicago 


Many interesting facts showing the trend of 
the public’s literary taste were brought out ir 
the circulation figures for 1922 of the Chicago 
Public Library as enibodied in the annual report 
of Cart Rodin, librarian. 

The total number of books circulated during 
the year was 1,229,689. Of this total, non-fiction 
books numbered 695,036, and fiction 534,653. 

To one not in close touch with the public’s 
preferences in books. it may be a surprise to 
learn that more nev-fiction books were read 
than fiction. But there is another surprise in 
the kind of non-fiction books the public de- 
manded in greatest numbers. James Harvey 
Robinson’s “ The Mind in the Making” was the 
most pepular non-fiction book at the library in 
1922. The second most popular was Ludwig 
Lewisohn’s “ Up Stream,” the third, Wells’ “Out- 
line of History,” the fourth, Hendrik Van Loon’s 
“Story of Mankind.” Among the other books 
almost equally popular were “ Outwitting Our 
Nerves,” by Josephine .\. Jacksen and Helen M. 
Salisbury, Frederick O’Brien’s “ White Shadows 
in the South Seas.” “ Mirrors ci Downing 
Street,” and Margot Asquith’s “ Reminiscences.” 
These are all books of serious scholarship or 
educational value. 

Among novels, FHlutchinson’s “If Wister 
Comes ” had the largest library circulation dur- 
ing the vear. with Sinclair Lewis’ “ Main Street” 
second. Other popular novels were: “ This 
Freedom,” and 3abbitt,” the later books by 
the same two authors; “The Judge,” by 
Rebecca West; “ The Bright Shawl,” by Herge- 
sheimer; “ The Cathedral,” by Hugh Walpole; 
“The Covered Wagon,” by Emerson Hough, and 
“Vandemark’s Folly,” by Herbert Quick. 

Just here another surprise is to be noted. 
Library figures seemed to show that in Chicago 
Charles Dickens is becoming passe, Thackeray 
is neglected, Walter Scott has few readers, 
Geerge Fliot. Bulwer-Lytton, and George Mere- 
dith are almest never called for. The Robert 
Louis Steveiison cult is on the wane. This fas- 
cinating story-teller retaiied his vogue largely 
through “Treasure Island.” whose principal 
readers were boys and girls. Thomas Hardy 
and Rudyard Kipling were not in great demand, 
end Henry James was neglected; Howells for- 
gotten, and Jack London out of style. 

These rather starthng facts were laid before 
the recent Chicago convention of the Suiserip- 
tion Book Publishers Assogiation, These pub- 


lishers represent a cz pital of $50,000,000 in the 
United States and Canada, and appointed F. E, 
Compton, a Chicago publisher. ethical arbiter of 
the industry, to direct a campaign for raising 
the standards of the Lusiness and improving its 
house-to-house selling methods. 

“The serious trend of the public’s reading, 
as illustrated by Chicago library circulation 
statistics,” said R. S. Branch, of a Chicago pub- 
lisling house. “ sounds a note of coptimism for 
the subscription bock industry. When we learr 
that ‘The Mind in the Making’ was the most 
popular book in the library in 1922, we cannot 
escape the fact, as surprising as it may be to 
many, that the books the public wants nowa- 
days a*e those of educational value. This is the 
kind ot books subscription publishers sell. We 
would have to go out of business if we depended 
upon best-sellers whose popularity lasts a few 
months or a vear. Our books represent a large 
investment and if they are to prove profitable 
they must have continuing interest and be as 
valuable ten vears in the future as they are 
when issued. 

“It is worth noting that education today is to 
a great extent standardized. Beys and girls 
who graduate every year from our high schools 
are all educated along the same lines. Their 
individual talents have received little attent‘on. 
The educational books that are placed in the 
heme libraries of the nation by house-tce-hcuse 
methods may very properly be regarded as pro- 
viding a sort of college-extension course. From 
them, men and women are able to supplement 
what they have learned through the standar- 
dized methods of the schools. 

“T may go turther and say that for the major- 
itv of students, our cclleges and universities are 
standardized. It is possible, of course, to 
specialize in these schools. One may acquire 
real schelarship in our colleges and universities 
if he cares to work for it. but how many young 
men and women emerge from our colleges with 
any real scholarship? The educational works of 
subscription book publishers have a very real 
value for college graduates. It is in the light ot 
these iacts that the salesman once unpopularly 
known as a ‘ book agent’ is to be regarded as a 
missionary of culture.” 

The jiterary taste cf the boys and girls of to- 
day alse proved of interest as mdicated by cir- 
culation figures of the Chicage library, Boys 
of twenty years ago used to tlirill to the books 
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of Horatio Alger and Oliver Optic, and lay 
awake at night to pore over the pages of Mayne 
Reid, while the Sunday school adventures of 
that prim young person, Elsie Dinsmore, set 
forth in a series of books, kept the girls of a 
former generation al} worked up with excite- 
ment. 

According to Librarian Rodin, the boys of to- 
dav have ceased te read Oliver Optic. Hali of 
them never heard of Mayne Reid, and Horatio 
Alger is relegated to the dust of library shelves. 
As for Elsie Dinsmore, there was not a single 
call tor the books which celebrate her virtues 
during last year. Girls of today do not know 
Elsie, and it is doubtful if they would care for 
her it they did. 

Some of the favorites of other days, however, 
are still popular with the rising generation. 
Mark Twain's “Tom Sawyer” and “ Huckle- 
berry Finn,” Stevenson’s “ Treasure Island,” 
Jules Verne’s “Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea” and “ Mysterious Island,” 
“Robinson Crusoe,” “ Swiss Family Robinson,” 
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“ Before the Mast ” ana “ Last of the Mohicans” 
are as widely read today as ever. Girls whe 
have discarded Elsie Dinsmore are still inter- 
ested in Louisa M. Alcott’s “ Litthe Men” and 
“ Little Women,” “ Eight Cousins ” and “ Rose in 
Bloom.” 

Among children under twelve, the three most 
popuizr books of the year were: “ Dr. Doolittle,” 
by Hugh Lofting; “ Frozen Barriers,” by Bell- 
more brown, and “ Mutineers,” by Charles 
Hawes. Few adults perhaps ever heard of “ Dr. 
Doolittle” or Hugh Lofting, its author. Lofting 
is an Englishman who has been writing about 
three vears and scored a popular success among 
little people with “Dr. Doolittle,” which was 
his first book. 

The trend in reading amcng children, as 
amorg grown-ups, is teward serious books and 
the young people tcday, according te the library 
statistics, devour with ommivorous appetite, 
books on radio, airplaning, bicgraphy, history, 
travel and other volumes of educational value 
and general information. 
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PROBLEM OF FAILURE BY COLLEGE FRESHMEN 


EDWIn H, SCOTT 


Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, Georgia 


For a number of years the writer has been 
much interested in studying the percentage of 
failures among college freshmen and in work- 
ing out certain suggestions for the reduction 
of the size of this group. The failures repre- 
sent to a considerable degree the misfits and 
errors in college organization and administra~ 
tion. 

For the purpose of this study it would be 
proper to add to the failures—about five per 
cent.—those students receiving grades so low as 
to raise a question about their actually having 
done the work-—namely, those receiving the 
lowest passing grade of the college or univer- 
sity—probably about five to ten per cent. 

When we add to these two groups a large 
part of those students withdrawing during the 
term, we would increase this number by 
approximately ten per cent., niaking a total of 
fifteen to twenty-five per cent. of the enrollment. 

While actual withdrawal from college dvring 
the term or semester is frequently due to lack 
of funds, to had health, to need of assistance at 
home, or the great appeal of a good business 
opening, many drop out because of probable 
failure. Seeing failure approaching, many 
withdraw at the first reasonable opening in 
order to avoid a permanent record of their 
failure being placed on the files of any institu 
tion. Their leaving does not materially reduce 
the investments and current expenses of the 
institution. Room and teaching force have 
already been provided. Naturally a slight light- 
ening of the load carried by the teachers is felt 
and probably appreciated. However, as _ the 








heaviest expense of the student or his parent 
comes at the beginning—matriculation, tuition, 
fees, books, traveling expenses, etc.—a very 
heavy personal !oss fails on them with a poten- 
tial loss on the institutions and on society. 

This large mortality in college and university 
is often pointed to with pride by the institution 
as an indication of the high standard of its 
work and the rigidness of its system of mark- 
ing. 

In this connection it might not be amiss te 
raise the question as to the proper function of 
public and semi-public educational institutions. 
We might raise the old question as to whether 
the institution is created and financed for the 
cake of the institution and its faculty or for the 
all-round development of its student body. 
While recognizing the necessity for high stan- 
dards and the consequent need for much careful, 
accurate and serious study by its student body. 
yet any business would cxamine its organization 
and personnel very carefully, if it found that 
lifteen to thirty per cert. of its first vear’s out- 
put was defective. A careful examination of its 
raw wiaterial, its machinery, its emplovees, its 
managers and directors would be in order. If 
no improvement was made, the company would 
naturally face insolvency. 

There are quite a number of reasons for 
tailure among college students that need careful 
and prolonged study. Many of these catas- 
trophes could probably be avoided if we remem- 
ber that the institution is primarily for the 
sake of the all-round development of the student 
body 
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The commonest reasons for failures as found 
by the writer after a careful study of the record 
of many institutions follow :— 

Many enter college with insufficient prepara- 
tion in spite of the fact that their certificates 
from high school contain the necessary number 
of units. This naturally means that they must 
work under a handicap. 

Many enter that have not sufticient intellec- 
tual or moral power to stand the severe test to 
which they are put. 

Many others, because of outside interests—- 
athletic, social, financial—with the consequent 
division of their time, strength, and interest, 
are unable to do the work required of them. 

Many others are not and probably never will 
be interested in their coliege work. They are 
there because of the social prestige college 
graduation gives them or their families. Other 
interests are more pressing or appealing than 
the particular studies that they are trying to 
master. 

There are several reasons why colleges should 
search themselves thoroughly to find a satisfac- 
tory solution of this problem. To the mind oi 
the writer, however, the effect of failure on the 
individua! student and through him on the others 
with whom he will then and later come in con- 
tact, is one of the most important reasons. 

Constant failure and fear of failure is a great 
injury to any human being. The loss of self- 
confidence, the possible acute realization that 
he is unable to keep up, the building up of a 
Labit of failure, are all serious matters to these 
individuals, and cause permanent damage to 
them and,through them to the body politic. 

Since the primary function of education is 
ihe .complete development of the individual 
student, college, as well as elementary educa- 
tion, must logically revolve around this theory. 
The building-up of self-confidence, self-mastery, 
and the removal of the odium of failure seem 
just as urgent a demand on the college as upon 
all other levels of the cducational field. 

Might not some way be worked out not to 
promcte these individuals or to give them a 
diploma, but either through more careful study 
and check upon the whole group, to redirect the 
work of such students into happier or better 
adapted courses, or through the reduction of 
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their load, to enable them to come out at the 
end of the year with a gain in power and con- 
fidence rather than with injury to spirit and 
morale by their experience. This does not 
necessarily mean that such students be retained 
on the rolls of the institution beyond the first 
year, but it would mean that their severance 
from the college world would come after a year 
of greater happiness and benefit, without dis- 
grace to themselves and family, and without a 
conviction on the part of the students that they 
are now and always will be failures. 

The building up of a closer contact between 
the faculty and students, the more careful and 
more frequent checking of the records of the 
student, followed by an effort to salvage this 
group before they have gone too far, is a prob- 
lem for each college to work out in a way that 
would fit in with its system. It might be that a 
greater diversity of work would present chan- 
nels along which many of these minds might 
find profit, interest and success. 

As this question is an ever present one in the 
minds of those organizing college work, it 
might be, perhaps, more fully discussed, even 
though the final outcome of such a discussion 
might lead to a rather radical reorganization. 

Undoubtedly the lack of concentration per- 
mitted in many colleges through the excessive 
develcpment of athletic, social, or other outside 
activities could wisely be altered. With the 
heavy expense on the state through taxation or 
contribution, it seems doubtful whether the in- 
stitution and its students should be permitted to 
divide their time, interest and effort in such a 
way as to minimize the major work of the col- 
lege. 

The self-evident heavy loss in efficiency in a 
considerable percentage of the student body, as 
suggested above, would naturally lead a 
thoughtful student of coliege and university 
activities to search for reasonable and satisifac- 
tory remedies. A better faculty organization, 
a closer contact and more co-operative spirit 
between faculty and student, and a sympathetic 
and careful attempt to redirect this group of 
total or partial failures, instead of discarding 
them as hopeless, would seem to be a logical 
result. 


~~ 





WHY I TEACH 


LOUIS BURTON WOODWARD 


Because I would be young in soul and mind 
Though years must pass and age my life constrain, 
And I have found no way to lag behind 
The fleeting years, save by the magic chain 
That binds me, youthful, to the youth I love, 
I teach. 


Because I would be wise and wisdom find 
From millions gone before whose torch I pass, 
Still burning bright to light the paths that wind 
So steep and rugged, for each lad and lass 
Slow-climbing to the unrevealed above, 
I teach. 


Because in passing on the living flame 
That ever brighter burns the ages through, 

I have done service that is worth the name 
Can I but say, “The flame of knowledge grew 
A little brighter in the hands I taught,” 

I teach. 


Because I know that when life’s end I reach 
And thence pass through the gates so wide and deep 
To what I do not know, save what men Teach, 

That the remémbrance of me men will keep 
Is what I’ve done; and what I have is naught, 
I teach. 
—The Detroit Educational Bulletin. 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


SUPERINTENDENT C. C. SMITH, of Mount 
Union, Pennsylvania, has succeeded in convinc- 
ing the people of his community of the impor- 
ance of elementary education. After organizing 
a Home and School Association, through which 
the problems of schools could be made intelligi- 
ble to the patrons, he launched a systematic 
campaign for equality of opportunity for schoo 
children. His main contention is that the chil- 
dren of the elementary schools are entitled to 
the opportunities of an enriched curriculum and 
the varicus social and athletic privileges usually 
found in high schools. At a recent election the 
town favored a bond issue of $200,000 for the 
erection of an elementary school building— 
modern in every respect, providing for an audi- 
torium, gymnasium, rooms for health clinics, 
shops, and household arts. 

W. C. BELLMAN, superintendent of Ham- 
mond, Indiana, 1883 to 1901, has been high man 
in the First National Bank of Hammond from 
1901 to 1923. It is a fine story that Mr. Beilman’s 
life as a school man and a banker makes. He 
had been superintendent of Hammond for eigh- 
teen years, a good educational leader in a small 
community as Hammond then was, and he had 
time to be thrifty. Salaries were scandalously 
low then and superintending the schools did not 
make a drain on his time or thought, so Mr. 
Bellman was prospering with the prosperity of 
the young community. The dawning of the new 
century made new visions for Hammond, and 
it was proposed to him by a business man of the 
city that they take over the bank of the town, 
and, as a result, they gave Hammond a real up- 
to-times First National Bank. But Mr. Bellman 
has always been interested in the schools and no 
one is more proud than is he of the present 
schoo! system of the city. 

C. B. J. SNYDER, who is retiring as superin- 
tendent of buildings of the New York City 
Board of Education for thirty-one years, has de- 
signed hundreds cf schoolhouses costing hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. His schoolhouses 
won for him a gold medal for distinguished 
service, the highest award of the American In- 
stitute of Architects. 

GLENN H. WOOD, music director, Oakland, 
says that musicians for symphony orchestras in 
the future will! come from the ranks of Ameri- 
can boys. He has world-famous boys’ orches- 
tras and bands in the public schools of Oakland. 


FRANKLIN T. OLDT, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa, 
was the first superintendent of Dubuque, and 
held the position for thirteen years. He has 
been in the University position since his retire- 
ment from the city superintendency. He is emi- 
nently skilful as a teacher, scholarly and im- 
pressive. It was a pleasure to sit in his class 
recently and enjoy his demonstration of the 
teacher’s art. 


C. M. FASSETT, Professor of .Government, 
State Unversity of Kansas, is high man in the 
discussion of city administration. He was for 
nine years mayor of Spokane and was responsi- 
ble in large measure for making the “Metropolis 
of the Inland Empire” one of the best 
governed cities in the United States. It was our 


good fortune to hear Professor Fassett talk to’ 


a large audience in Kansas City on the misgov- 
ernment of that city, of the possibility of making 
it one of the best governed cities of America. 
We have heard nothing so illuminating in city 
civics as was his address. 

F. L. THURSTON, exectitive secretary for 
the Southern Section of the State Teachers 
Association of California, is leading his section 
of the state in one of the most heroic campaigns 
for justice to the children of the state that has 
ever been known in the United States. 

A. N. FARMER, executive secretary of the 
Brotherhood of American Yeomen, is arranging 
for a National Home for children of American 
Yeomen, which will be a home in the fuilest 
sense possible for an institution. Religious and 
character influences will play an important part 
in the daily life of this new national home. Mr. 
Farmer says that of the 22,000,000 children in 
the United States only 7,000,000 are receiving 
religious training either in a Sunday school or 
home. He says :— 

“The history of all nations has proved that 
spiritual illiteracy is the forerunner of moral 
bankruptcy and national decay. 

“Too many parents today are unmindful of 


. the influences that induce young people to spend 


their evenings away from home. Improper 
movies, pool rooms, cabarets, public dance halls, 
so-called ‘petting’ parties and unchaperoned 
automobile rides are largely responsible for the 
wave of juvenile crime sweeping the country. 

“What we need more than anything else is 
the old-fashioned family tireside gatherings, 
where there is confidence between parents and 
children, where there is occasionaliv some religi- 
ous conversation and where the Bible is read. 
The child that is taught to obey laws at home is 
most apt to obey the laws of the land and 
become a useful citizen.” 

MRS. MAUDE WOOD PARK, president of 
the National League of Women Voters, is one 
of the notably efficient leaders in America. 


C. A. LEE, state superintendent of Missouri, 
is getting the state work well in hand. It was 
a great undertaking to handle a Legislature, 
this year, for his first year, but by general con- 
sent he did exceptionally well with it. He has 
worked in harmony with the State Association 
and with Governor Hyde, who is one of the 
most outstanding educational gubernatorial 
leaders America has had in recent times. In 
late April Superintendent Lee had the county 
superintendents of the state in conference. 
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THE QUALIFICATIONS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC 


TEACHER FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE 
SUPERINTENDENT 


SUPERINTENDENT H. UH. KIRK 


Jamestown, 


North Dakota 


{ Address. ] 


Two typical responses come when one inquires 
as to the qualifications desirable in a music 
teacher. One of these is that she must be able 
to get results. The other is that she must have 
pep. However, when we go further into the 
matter and try to iearn just what these results 
are that she must get, or just what is this pep 
that she must have, we frequently fail to elicit 
a very definite response. 

What is pep, anyway? Is it a bustling, hus- 
tling manner that seems to have as its object 
keeping busy with songs a group of high school 
students to prevent their becoming disorderly? 
Is it a semi-boisterous, semi-masculine manner? 
Is it the possession of a bold staccato voice that 
can make itself heard abeve the rest of the 
voices? Is it the possession of a sharp, caustic 
tongue’ Or is it a proclivity towards tickling 
the musical palates of the boys and girls by hav- 
ing them sing songs of the “ jazz” variety? 

It has often occurred to me that if we used 
more of the concrete type of reasoning in our 
schooi work, more of the type used in everyday 
affairs, we would know better what we were 
aiming at, and would thus be better enabled to 
hit the mark. We are prone to speak in general- 
ities. We speak of a subject as being good 
“mental discipline” or as promoting “ worthy 
home membership”; but we rarely stop long 
enough tou translate these broad aims into con- 
crete, workable, everyday terms. 

li a man goes into a real estate office to buy 
forty acres of land, he goes with a definite pur- 
pose, a clear idea of just why he wants it. Know- 
ing what he wants, he is in a position to get what 
he wants. It he is going to plant wheat, he 
wili not make his selection in the centre of a 
stone quarry. On the other hand, if he is locat- 
ing a cemetery, he will not insist upon fertility 
of soil. Now, if we can ask a similar question 
of ourselves as to why we want a music teacher, 
we shall have accomplished at least ninety per 
cent. of our task of stating her necessary quali- 
ficatioius. 

This problem, like all others, should be con- 
sidered from the standpoint of the pupils. Just 
what changes do we want to see wrought in our 
boys and giris as a result of the music teacher’s 
work with them during the four years of high 
school? To answer this, let us assume the case 
of a hypothetical high school boy, in whom we 
are greatly interested, and tabulate the various 
kinds of information we want him to have, what 
attitudes we want him to possess, and what per- 





formances or skills he should be master of at 
the ciose of his high school course. 

In the first place, our boy must be trained to 
the point where he has the knowledge of good 
and bad quality in tones. This must be such a 
part of his make-up that he can instantly know 
a note as nasal, throaty, tin-panny, rich, mellow, 
sonorous, and so on. This does not mean any- 
thing more than that he must have the knowl- 
edge that will enable him to recognize such 
matters in the performance of others. 

In addition to a genuine knowledge of quality, 
he must be trained to the point where he can 
recognize differences in pitch. I have seen 
work done with children who were branded as 
monotones, and I have seen these same children 
trained to the point where they could recognize 
tones as well as the rest of their companions. 
Authorities say that the term “ tone-deafness ” 
is frequently an excuse for slack work on the 
part of the music teacher. In connection with 
these matters of knowledge, he must be taught 
to recognize rhythm, harmony, and discord. 
By this I mean no mere book knowledge 
that is satisfied with a definition of these 
terms. He must be able to recognize certain 
musical facts as rhythmical, harmonious, discor- 
dant, and so on. His knowledge must be a 
working knowledge. 

The tones of the various band instruments 
inust be made familiar so that he will be able to 
know what instrument is playing, whether he 
sees it or not; and he ought to be able to ana- 
lyze, in moderate fashion, and name the various 
instruments that are participating in a band 
selection, whether on a Victrola record or in an 
auditcrium. 

In addition to this, he ought to be on familiar 
terms with the lives of a number of the great 
composers, so that he may realize the difficulties 
under which they worked, and the motives that 
kept them at their work. Finally, in the matter 
of dehnite, workable repertoire of the world’s 
hest music, to this extent, that he can recog- 
nize selections of worth when sung or played, 
trom simple folk song to oratorio. 

If his music teacher, in four years, has given 
him this store of mere information, I shall feel 
that he has been well taken care of, at least 
irom the knowledge side. 

However, I believe all will agree that the pre- 
ceding matters are of little worth unless we 
recognize a second important phase of his de 
velopment. Music is largely an opportunity for 
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the worthy employment of leisure time. As 
such, it must give opportunity for the expres- 
sion of certain emotional tendencies, and there 
must be developed in our boy certain ideals, cer- 
tain mental “slants,” certain attitudes. Let us 
tabulate these attitudes, as we did in the case 
of the knowledge aspects of musical education. 

Our boy must want to sing. This is the first 
result we must look for. Knowledge of the 
“how ” will be superticial unless coupled with it 
there is a sense of the worth-whileness of the 
whole matter, and a passion for music. He may 
never be an artist, it is true; but he must be 
anxious to do his best. Secondly, he must have 
not only a knowledge of rhythm, but a genuine 
feeling for it, a feeling that is outraged by 
ragged time, or excessive syncopation, or the 
ckipping of beats. He must not only have a 
knowledge of pitch, but he must be so imbued 
with this knowledge that similar displeasure 
results when a note is incorrectly played or 
sung, and a genuine pleasure ensues when there 
is correctness of pitch and true harmony in the 
blending of notes. He must be sensitive to 
notes of good and bad quality, and a hatred of 
the poor quality ought to be one of the inevita- 
ble results of his training. Music must grip 
him. He must not feel an apathy in the presence 
of music of the right sort. Rather, he must 
be thrilled by it to the extent that he will forget 
meals, books, companicns, and the whole world. 

I shall be disappointed in him if, after high 
school work is completed, he still loves the 
present-day travesties upon music that parade 
under the name of “jazz.” or “rag-time.” If 
his attitude toward that is cne of displeasure, I 
shall feel that he is being well cared for, at 
least in that respect. 

Jo sum up this matter of attitudes, we shall 
want his whole being to respond to music of the 
rignt sort, played in the right way or sung cor- 
rectly, where quality and harmony are present. 
His iife must respond to music in a variety of 
ways. Hie must see the worth-while points of a 
life saturated with music, and his whole being 
must radiate harmony and satisfaction in a 
musical environment. Where the environment 
is not musical, he must want to make it so. He 
will go out cf his way to hear a concert. On 
the other hand, he will not walk across the 
street to hear a perfcrmance ot low quality, if 
he knows it in advance. 

Fiually, there are certain performances of 
which our boy should be capable. He may know 
and feel, and still be unable to do. Hence, let 
us look into the matter of skills that we hope to 
see him master during his high school course. 

He must be able te produce good tones, with 
his voice, and with the instrument of his choice. 
These tones must be correct m pitch, of good 
quality. He must be able to sing in the register 
that suits his voice, and he must be able to sing 
his part in four-part selections of moderate difh 
culty, by note, Then, there are a great number 
of selections that he ought to be able to sing 
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trom memory. from having heard them at school. 
Protessor Dykema, speaking before the State 
Teachers’ Association of Ohio, in 1920, says 
that there is no good reason “ why almost any 
group of people with an adequate accompani- 
ment should not sing such lofty works as *‘ The 
Soidiers’ Chorus,’ *The Lost Chord.’ ‘Send 
Out Thy Light,’ and even the ‘ Pilgrims’ 


Chorus.’ ” In Germany or Denmark this is easily 


possible today; but the average American audi-. 


ence rarely gets past the “ Good-Morning, Mr. 
Zip, Zip, Zip.” stage, and “The Star Spangled 
Banner ”’ is entirely out of the question, in spite 
of the fact that its range is from low B-flat te 
I’, the same as “ Die Wacht Am Rhein,” which 
we ail think so beautiiul and easily rendered. 
(At least, we thought it beautiful before the 
war.) I[ have Mr. Dykema’s word on this point 
also. 

Finally, our boy may be one of those gifted 
few who have capacities that ought to be de- 
veloped, for the delight of the rest of the world 
who will later hear them perform. He may be 
an embryo Caruso, or a Seusa. At any rate, 
this capacity must be discovered during his high 
schoo! days, and developed to the point where 
his high school teacher cai do no more for him 
Then, he must be giver good advice as to where 
he can best be given training that will continue 
his develupment. Two years ago, in our high 


school, we needed another first seprano, and 
according to our music supervisor the proper 
person could not be found. One day, 
when several students were in my office, waiting 
to talk to me,I heard one girl humming to her- 
self in tones that were of rare quality. She had 
not been heard of musically before that. 


‘Immediately | reported the fact to my super- 


visor, and as a result we developed a soprano 
who was equal to any we already had. I quote 
this, not because I think we found a genus, but 
to iliustrate a part of the work that cur super- 
visor should nave done, and which she missed. 

This does not exhaust the list of facts of 
knowledge, or of attitudes or of skills; but it 
suggests in a large measure what are some oI 
the results that we can justly look for in our 
boys and girls. This paper ought to end right 
here and now. The ideal music teacher, in my 
opinion, is the one who can accomplish the fore- 
going; and her training must be such that she 
knows how to go about getting just such re- 
sponses from the high school boy cr girl. 

Hewever, as | said in the beginning, many of 
us prefer to deal in generalities, or platitudes. 
Hence, yielding to this characteristic American 
whim, | shail try to collect the fragments of 
what has preceded, and synthesize them into 
eeretal terms, with zhe reminder that the ab- 
stract term we employ is intended only as a 
blanket terms, to include a number of concrete 
results, and not as a substitute, in our thinking, 
for those resuits 

First of all, our supervisor must be a friend. 
She must possess those personal qualities that 
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endear her to the boys and girls. She must have 
what we call the personal touch. Otherwise, all 
her efforts will be mechanical and impersonal. 
The personal touch may mean the difference be- 
tween a musical career and failure in the case of 
some boy or girl. The great teacher exempli- 
fied this when he declared that the “ greatest of 
these is Charity.” 

Platitude number two says that our teacher 
must be an inspiration. By this we understand 
that she can show boys and girls the worth- 
whileness of music. She must be an inspiration, 
in that she is responsible for the attitudes we 
have enumerated in the foregoing paragraphs. 
The enthusiasm that our pupils show, the vari- 
ous likes and dislikes that they will display to- 
ward these matters of rhythm, discord, and 
high-class music, are all in the hands of the 
inspiring music teacher. The persistence with 
which they go at their musical tasks in their 
efforts to do their best will develop by con- 
tagion from their inspiraticn, the ideal music 
teacher. 

Our third platitude says that she must be a 
teacher. By this, we do not mean one who 
merely comes before a crowd of boys and girls 
in chorus, and leads the singing. We must re- 
quire her to be a person who understands the 
learning process as well as we expect the 
teacher of Latin or geometry to understand it. 
She must be a teacher, in that she will lay out 
her work wisely, in accordance with psycho- 
logical principles. She must know about the laws 
of learning, the effect of attentive repetition, 
the results of mental set, and the value of spon- 
taneous interest, or whole-hearted purposeful 
activity. When the occasion demands, she must 
be a teacher in requiring unceasing drill. This is 
absolutely necessary, if boys and girls are to be 
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able to give specific evidence of growth in musi- 
cal ability. In this connection she must be a 
psychologist and investigator, if she is to dis- 
cover and nurture that lurking talent or capac- 
ity that our boy or girl may modestly suppress. 

Our fourth generality says that she must be a 
musician. This seems to be the most platitudi- 
nous of all, but the significance of the statement 
is great. I have seen a music teacher work for 
two years with a girls’ glee club, develop true 
taste, a sense of rhythm, tone down the squawky 
voices, and get artistic singing. I have seen 
another teacher come in and destroy the 
whole work of two years in the short space of 
two months. The difference lies in the fact that 
teacher number one was a true artist, a 
musician, whereas number two was a music 
bungler, satisfied if the girls were making noise 
in perfect time. She must be a musician in 
order to set a good copy. Boys and girls need 
not only to be told, but also to be shown. The 
true musician will not be found lacking in this 
respect, and will get good results because she 
can do more than talk about the results she is 
trying to get. She must be able to keep time, 
to sing, to play, and to direct as well as tell how 
these things should be done. This all means 
that shé must be a musician. Results have been 
known contrary to this statement, but they are 
of very rare occurrence. 

In conclusion, I do not want to infer that 
this is the kind of music teacher I have been 
able always to get. It represents my ideal, the 
supervisor who is triend, inspiration, teacher, 
and musician. In expanding these four terms 
it has been my intention to be specific, and get 
down to “ brass tacks.” Such teachers are rare: 
but when they are found they are worth their 
weight in gold, 





JUST THIS MINUTE 


If we're thoughtful just a minute 
In whate’er we say and do; 
If we put a purpose in it 
That is honest thro’ and thro’, 
We shall gladden life and give it 
Grace to make it all sublime: 
For, though life is long, we live it 
Just a minute at a time. 


Just this minute we are going 

Toward right or toward wrong. 
Just this minute we are sowing 

Seeds of sorrow or of song. 
Just this minute we are thinking 

Of the ways that lead to God, 
Or in idle dreams are sinking 

To the level of the clod. 


Yesterday is gone; tomorrow 

Never comes within our grasp; 
Just this minute’s joy or sorrow, 

That is all our hands may clasp; 


Only this minute! 


Let us take it 


As a pearl of precious price, 
And with high endeayor make it 
Fit to shine in Paradise. 


—Junior Republic, 
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1873 to 1923 
of 


cAMERICAN EDUCATION 
The Special Convention Number 


OF THE 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


THIS SUMMER 


Will have as its Leading Attraction 
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50 Years of American Education, 1873 to 1923 


an enlargement of two addresses by the Editor, 





“Five Decades of American Education” 


at the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Department of 
Superintendence, at Cleveland, 1920, 


COCKE) 


6,26, 


and 


“Fifty Years of American Education” 


Address at the Iowa State University, Iowa City, at the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the First University Depart- 
ment of Education in the world, April 26, 1923. 
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These addresses will be expanded into a vitalized history 
of the progress of education such as no one but Albert 
E. Winship, Editor of the JouRNAL oF EDUCATION, 
could write from experience and personal observation. 





The Convention Number of 1923 will be of inestimable 
value to every one interested in American Education. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those whe send in Reports and Documents will 


progressive movements.] 
MANUAL ARTS AT GREENFIELD, MASSACHU- 
SETTS 

The manual arts work in the High School at 
Greenfield, Massachusetts, with Alfred C. Gam- 
‘mons as head of the department is attracting 
‘much attention. This has been built up during 
the past two years from a small department 
where models of children’s toys were the chief 
‘work finished to a department where usefui 
things for the home are made. Repairing such 
as needs tu be done ina home is taught by actual 
practice. The boys under the instruction of 
their teachers are using the same material and 
getting the results that would be possible in a 
trade school. The pupils learn the names of 
tools and how to care for them. Each boy has 
the actual care of the tools he uses. Through 
ilectures the boys learn the history and evolu- 
tion of tools, saw, file, sharpening stone, ham- 
‘mer, drills, bits, etc. The freshmen learn the 
use of the lathe. A short course in forgery has 
‘been given this year. Here the project method 
has been introduced and the teachers of this 
department have aimed to correlate the work 
with that of various branches of the High 
Sckoo! curriculum, including mathematics, Eng- 
lish, and history. The sophomores are manu- 
facturing tables and bulletin boards for the use 
of the schools at one-half the usual cost. 

There is a cousse in printing and 
typography taught by A. T.  Stavaski. 
This department has made _ remarkable 
progress, and is now producing all the 
printed forms for regular operations of the 
High School and superintendent of schools’ 
offices besides giving its students a thorough 
grounding in the art and science of the printing 
craft. The mechanical drawing taught by M. 
Daaziger is fitting the boys for simple drafting. 
‘They make a working drawing of each article 
they make, blue print it, and work from their 
drawing. In November this manual arts de- 
partment held a public exhibition, when every 
one was invited to inspect the work of the boys. 
Boys from all the classes in woodwork were at 
~work at their benches, and the lathes were turn- 
ing cut the various articles which the boys are 
taught to produce. Finished and partly finished 
work was on exhibition showing what had been 
-accomplished. Work shown included tables of 
various sizes and shapes, tabourettes, bookcases, 
and bookracks, as well as some very attractive 
turned lamps and candlesticks. These boys are 
getting a strong foundation that will fit them to 
meet the things in life when high school days are 
finished. 


——--——— 
‘THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS OF RICHMOND, VA. 


The four Junior High Schools of Richmond 
had an enrollment of 3,514 last year. The pro- 
motions are by subject and one elective is 
allowed in the first year, two in the second, and 


check notably important and 
the third year is entirely elective, with the 
exception of English, which is required of all 
pupils. 

The electives offered include: French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Latin, Algebra, Business English, 
jtypewriting, drawing, printing, electricity, 
woodwork, sewing and cooking. 

The Junior High School enables each pupil to 
progress in each subject as rapidly as he is able, 
and failure on one subject does not prevent pro- 
motion on any other. The electives also enable 
a pupil to select the kind of training that he 
thinks most helpful to him in the future. 
—o— 


GROWTH OF THE BUFFALO HIGH SCHOOLS 


In 1919 there were 5,915 pupils in the high 
schools of Buftalo. In 1923 the enrollment has 
almost doubled, showing a total of 10,386. In 
addition to this phenomenal growth in the regu- 
lar high schools, there are 881 graduates of the 
eighth grade in the vocational schools and 417 
in the ninth grade centres in the elementary 
schools. - 

Beside this splendid record for the day schools, 
over 29.000 men and women have registered 
in the evening high school classes. Including 
the School of Citizenship registration, the grand 
total of adult education reaches 37,000 pupils. 
In addition to this, approximately 2,000 persons 
attend the Society of Natural Science lectures 
every week, and a community chorus of from 
400 to 500 meets every Saturday night in the 
Hutchinson School. All of the high schools are 
open trom one to four nights a week for physical 
instruction and supervised play. 

Pals 
CURRICULUM OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The curriculum of the public schools, says 
Superintendent Edwin C. Broome in his annual 
report, is an expression of the educational ideals 
of a community. Where public ideals are low, 
and ideas reactionary, the public school curricu- 
ium will faithfully reflect these conditions. 
Where public ideals are high, and ideas are pro- 
gressive, the public school curriculum will like- 
wise express these standards. The American 
spirit is progress—material, social, spiritual 
progress. Dead wood must be replaced by live 
material, antiquated methods by up-to-date 
ones, and narrow-minded interpretations by 
liberal ones. We are not educating a generation 
that has passed, but we are preparing a quarter 
of a million children to solve the problems of a 
new generation. 

This does not call for the introduction of every 
fad that appears on the educational horizon; 
but it does mean that we should be constantly 
revising our curriculum in the light of the most 
approved educational practices in order to adapt 
it to constantly changing economic and social 
conditions. 
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Why Graduate 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 
Journal of Education 


Every boy and girl who is going to 
high school or who is now in high school 
should read this pamphlet, and every par- 
ent as well. 


The reasons for pushing on to gradua- 
tion are simply told. They are interest- 
ing to read. They are convincing. 


The whole argument is made in a 16- 
page pamphlet—pocket size. 
Superintendents and principals in every 


section of the country are ordering these 
for their pupils to read and to take home. 


Single Copies, 10 cents each. 
$5.00 per 100 copies. 


ORDER OF 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


6 Beacon St., Boston 
OR 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 
1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York 
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PINTNER-CUNNINGHAM 
PRIMARY MENTAL TEST 


For Kindergarten and First and Second Grades 
By Rupo.r PINTNER and 
Bess V. CUNNINGHAM 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


This group test may be used to test ten or fifteen 
kindergarten children, or a class of first or second 
grade children at one time. 


The examination consists entirely of pictures which 
the pupil marks according to directions given orally 
by the examiner. No reading or writing is neces- 
sary on the part of the pupils. The pages are small 
so that the pupils will not get lost trying to find 
the right place. 


The test has been through several previous editions. 
It shows hich correlation with other measures of 


mental ability. Scoring has been made entirely objective. 


Mental age equiva ents of scores are given to per- 
mit the finding of intelligence quotients. Grade 
norms have been established. A Percentile Graph 
included in each package of tests, aids in the in- 
terpretation of scores. 


Examination: Form A. Price per package 
of 25 examination booklets, 1 Manual and 
Key, 1 Percentile Graph and Score Chart, 
and 1 Class Record, $1.45 net. 


Specimen Set. 20 cents postpaid. 


a! 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 















































BETTER COMPOSITION 


“The subject matter in the Junior English Book is presented with such live- 
liness and vividness that I do not see how it could fail to give a real impetus to the 
work of both teacher and pupils. For my personal use I am finding it very sug- 
gestive and adaptable.”—Elizabeth Gleason, Glastonbury, Conn. 


“A very marked increase in class interest in English and a great improve- 
ment in the work in grammar and composition resulted from the use of Hitch- 
cock’s Junior English Book.”—Supt. E. P. Clarke, St. Joseph, Michigan. 





FINER APPRECIATION 


“We are using Modern Verse (edited by Miss Forbes) for the first time this 
year in our Senior class. The pupils thoroughly enjoy the work, and I had excellent 
re-action from them in appreciation of both classic and modern poetry and in the 
original work which they themselves did as a result of their study of the book.” 


—Julia L. Swadener, West Chester, Pa. 





HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


CORPORATIONS AND MEN. : 


H. E. STONE 
Dean ef Men, West Virginia University 
“Every new corporation must expect to incur a loss dur- 
ing the period between the time it starts operations and 
the time its business is on a normal basis. This period 
may be long or short, depending upon the nature of the 
business.” These words from a well known text on Busi- 


ness Finance should prove helpful to the young man who 
' 


faces the problem of his life career. 

The young man like the young corporation must ge 
through a period of preparation for bigger things to come. 
The length of this preparatory period will depend upo: 
the nature of the life for which he aims to prepare. 

Our writer on finance says: “The excess of expenditures 
over income during this period is frequently charged to 
some capital account or accounts, such as ‘Development 
Expenses,’ ‘Organization Expenses,’ ‘good will.’ Like- 
wise the young man may well charge to ‘Development 
Expenses’ the cost of.a college education and professional 
training. They increase his capital and in due time will 
pay dividends in increased ability to serve the world, and 
in the satisfactions that come to all who develop the power 
to do a worth-while work.” 

Our financial author continues: “When a_ business 
comes to be on a normal basis and is earning profits, then 
initial expenses and losses may either be written off or 
be transferred to some permanent capital account, thus pro- 
viding a basis for a later increase in capitalization.” How 
truly these words apply to the well educated young man 
when he has become an income producing asset to the 
state that made possible his training! 


—_—o—— 


“Adrenalin” is the life creator. In one week it brought 
to life three babes born without life. 


—_. > 
TELEPHONE CHRONOLOGY. 


» First words transmitted by telephone. 

6 First complete sentence transmitted by telephone. 
First conversation by overhead line, 2 miles—Bes- 
ton to Cambridge. 

1880 30,872 Bell telephone stations in the United States. 
Conversation by overhead lines, 45 miles—Boston 
to Providence. 

1881 Conversation by underground cable, 4% mile. 

1884 Conversation by overhead line (hard-drawn cop- 
per), 235 miles—Boston to New York. 

1890 211,503 Bell telephone stations. 

1892 Conversation by overhead line, 900 miles—New 
York to Chicago. : 

1900 676,735 Bell telephone stations Gwned and connected. 

1902 First conversation by long-distance underground 
cable, 10 miles—New York to Newark. 

1906 Conversation by underground cable, 90 miles—New 
York to Philadelphia. 

1910 5,142,692 Bell telephone stations owned and con- 
nected. ! 

1911 Conversation by overhead line, 2,100 miles—New 
York to Denver. ‘ 

1913 Conversation by overhead line, 2,600 miles—New 
York to Salt Lake City. 

Conversation by underground cable, 455 miles— 
Boston to Washington. 

1915 First conversation by transcontinental line, 3,650 

miles—Boston to San Francisco. 
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Speech transmitted for the first time by radio tel 


phone from Arlington, Va., across the continent! 


to San Francisco, over the Pacific to the Hawaii 
Islands, and across the Atlanti¢ to Paris. 


1920 11,795,747 Bell telephone stations owned and con 4 


nected. 
1921 Conversation by ‘deep sea cable, 115 





miles— 


West, Fla., to Havana, Cuba. First conversatiogh 
between Havana, Cuba, and Catalina Island by su} 


marine cable, overhead and underground lines anf 
radio telephone—distance 5,500 miles. Extension 
of Boston-Philadelphia cable to Pittsburgh—total 
distance 621 miles. President Harding’s inaugural 
address delivered by loud speaker to more than 
100,000 people. 
Armistice Day exercises at burial of unknown sol- 
dier delivered by means of Bell loud speaker and 
long lines to more than 150,000 people in Arlington, 
Va., New York and San Francisco. 

1922 Ship-to-shore conversation by wire and wireless 
between Bell telephones in homes and offices and the 
S. S. America 400 miles at sea in the Atlantic. 

1923 14,050,565 Bell telephone stations owned and con- 
nected. 
Successful demonstration of trans-oceanic radio 
telephony from a Bell telephone station in New 
York City to a group of scientists and journalists in 

~ New Southgate, England. 


——— 
SCHOOL OF HARD KNOCKS. 
[Kansas City Star.] 


A new school of hard knocks, where the poor-little-rich 
sons of Wall street may learn to take punishment and 
grin, has been opened in New York. 

Its location is aristocratic old Madison avenue. Its 
headmaster is Carl R. Temple, formerly a champion 
wrestler, gassed in the World War. Most of his pupils 
write “Jr.” or “II” or “III” after their names and arrive 
at classes in limousines attended by valets and nurses. 

On the curriculum are boxing, wrestling, jiu jitsu, fenc- 
ing and “all the arts of manly defence.” 

The main go at a recent exhibition was: “Ladies and 
gentlemen, in this corner we have Nathaniel Wales I], 
weighing thirty-nine pounds ringside, seven years old, of 
Commonwealth avenue, Boston, and Fifth avenue, New 
York. 

“And in this corner we have Stuart Davis, Jr., weighing 
forty-one pounds ringside, eight years old, the pride of 
Madison avenue. They will meet today in a three-round 
bout for the child championship of the upper four hu:- 
dred.” 

ea 


Kansas wheat crop this year promises 134,000,000 bushels 
raised on 9,500,000 acres. There are 2,250,000 acres of 
wheat land in Western Kansas that have been abandoned 
this year. 

a 

The mushroom market is of recent development and al- 
ready Boston, alone, markets 5,000,000 pounds a year, al- 
though few are raised in New England. Pennsylvania ‘$ 
the chief source of supply. 

—_—@—— 


The Methodist Church’s Book Concern sold books t0 
the amount of $5,035,256 in 1922. 
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(OMPTONS PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Enriches Education 


“PLANT LIFE. The first thing to keep in mind 

about plants is that they are alive. They eat 

and drink, they breathe and move, they rest 

and sleep, they are born and die, very much like 
| men and animals.” 


* *+ * * 


IS excerpt is the opening of a 10-page survey of 
Plant. Life, the first 3 consecutive pages of which 
are reproduced above. This is the character of the text, 
which explains with absorbing interest the organization 
of the Vegetable Kingdom and the vital processes of 
plants in a fashion that needs no interpretation. 


The 10 pages are studded with 20 photo-engravings, 
illustrating such phenomena as osmosis, the tropisms, 
toot structure, parts of a plant, etc. There is an illus- 
tration for every idea that needs a picture; and in every 
picture there is an idea, the full significance of 
which is clearly developed in the explanation below it. 
This is practical Visual Education which the teacher 
can actually use. 


Like every other important article in Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia, Plant Life is prefaced with a 
specially written motivated paragraph which exposes 
the fundamental importance of plants in man’s life 
and thus furnishes the guiding motive for study which 
is further developed in the article. 


These 10 pages were prepared at a cost of more than 
athousand dollars; they were planned and written by 
men who are devoting their lives to education; they 
constitute one of the richest lessons in Nature Study 
that is to be found anywhere. 


And Plant Life is only one of thousands of school 
subjects in Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia with 
which you can enrich your teaching. 


Complete Articles FREE 


If you are a conscientious teacher you have spent 
many hours in search of suitable material. To serve 
you, then, and to prove our contention, that with 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia on your desk you 
will have abundant, usable material immediately 
available on every subject, we are making a most 
remarkable offer of complete articles, free. 


Further Information Coupon 


In the list below, check any two subjects on which you 
would like to receive material. If the articles you want do 
not appear in the list, print their names in the space left for 
that purpose. The complete articles will be sent to you, 
free, without obligation. (Check no more than 2.) 


Birds Wheat Nevada 
Migration Copper France 
Rainfall Lumber Postal System 
Plant Life Rubber Congress 
Flowers Coal Longfellow 
Seeds South America Jefferson 
Subject......... Sie LS eis EES Se Oe 
IL FE rE er ee ee Pree Per 
I Ae REE CTI oF SOL I ry ee 
ee PE ee Oe eT 


Send this coupon to 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Illinois y (324) 
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ELEMENTARY ENGLISH, SPOKEN AND WRIT- 
TEN. By Lamont F. Hodge, superintendent at Yon- 
kers, New York, and Arthur Lee, superintendent at 
Clinton, Missouri. New York: Charles FE. Merrill 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. Three-Book Series. 
Elementary, 290 pp.; Intermediate, 267 pp.; Advanced, 
485 pp. 

Messrs. Hodge and Lee have demonstrated, in their three- 
book English series, that there is abundant room for other 
ways and means of inspiring boys and girls to enjoy talk- 
ing and writing interestingly as well as correctly. They 
have produced a series that is new in the methods for 
attaining ability to speak and write easily and naturally 
as well as in the technically proper way. 

From the first paragraph on “Learning to Talk” in the 
Elementary Book to the last page of its “Kindness to 
Animals Club” — all the way through to “The Thrift 
Club” in the Intermediate Book, and to “A Safety First 
Campaign” in the Advanced Book— there is nothing non- 
essential, nothing trivial, nothing trite, nothing unin- 


teresting. 
The authors demonstrate high teaching art from the 
latest point of view. They have the children discover 


how to learn to do the right thing in the right way when 
circumstances necessitate new thinking and consequently 
new talking or writing. 

The three-book series of “Elementary English, Spoken 
and Written” is a demonstration of achieved success. The 
authors have dared to eliminate traditional devices that 
long since ceased to function and have avoided substituting 
freaky devices simply because there has been propaganda 
in their interest. 


LESSONS IN THE SPEAKING AND WRITING OF 
ENGLISH. By John Matthews Manly, University of 
Chicago, Eliza R. Bailey and Edith Rickert. New York, 
Boston, Chicago: D.C. Heath and Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Primary, 200 pp.; Intermediate, 260 pp.; 
Upper Grades, 412 pp. 

It is genuinely refreshing to find authors who, without 
being freaky, can tell teachers how to achieve time-hon- 
ored results in ways that are new by schemes that are 
simple through means that are available for any teacher in 
country or city. This Professor John Matthews Manly 
and his associate-authors have done most delightfully. 

There are books that we can write notices of with much 
satisfaction, but we cannot do this with these three books 
of “Lessons in English.” We could write one hundred 
notices with genuine satisfaction, but not one notice. We 
think we could write a rather brilliant notice of the pic- 
tures because they are so fresh and refreshing. All new, 
all irresistibly fascinating for any and every child. Each 
with a moral purpose, but not with any moralizing. 

We know we could write an interesting notice of the 
verses used in “Lessons in English,” for there are almost 
literally hundreds of them which we have never seen any- 
where, that no one has ever seen in a school book, and 
they are so catchy that they seem to have been written as 
guides to teachers in having children learn “Lessons in 
English.” 

Without trying to do what we know we cannot do we 
will merely give the distinctive features: Supervised study, 
inductive treatment for habits of observation and reason- 
ing; class talks, talks by pupils, with class instructive 
criticism, for organization of material before an audience; 
literature, pictures, and subjects related to pupils’ environ- 
ment and activities; games and jingles to establish correct 
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idioms and sounds; correlation with other studies; work 
at home and outside, to show direct bearing of language 
upon other activities; oral work as preparation for writ. 
ten; correction by pupils after intervals, suggestion by 
individual pupils and by the class (incidentally will lesseq 
the drudgery of correction by teachers); minimum of 
formal knowledge and maximum of practice; and cop. 
tinual informal review of a small number of essentials, 
each year. 


SCHOOL PROGRAM IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
By Clark W. Hetherington. Yonkers-on-Hudson: 
World Book Company. Kraft paper. 132 pp. 2 
Dr. Hetherington is one of the exceptionally sane special 

ists in health education, and was selected by the Com- 

mission of the National Education Association on the 

Revision of Elementary Education. This work of Dr 

Hetherington is the first fruit of the functioning of that 

commission in a publication of this kind. 

Dr. Margaret McNaught, then California State Com- 
missioner of Education, as chairman of the Commission 
on the Revision of Elementary Education, has an important 
and inspiring Introduction to Dr. Hetherington's book. 
Mrs. McNaught has devoted much time to the careful con- 
sideration of all phases of the Revision, and she regards 
this publication of their Report on a School Program for 
Physical Education as a worthy result of the work of the 
commission. 

Dr. Hetherington has put his best thought from his ex- 
ceptional experience into this book, which is adapted to the 
special needs of all teachers. 


SUGGESTIVE LESSONS IN NUMBERING AR- 
RANGED FOR INDIVIDUAL WORK. Seventh 
Grade. 92 pp. 

SUGGESTIVE LESSONS IN NUMBERING AR- 
RANGED FOR INDIVIDUAL WORK. Eighth 
Grade. 157 pp. 

Both by Margaret M. Campbell, University of Cali- 
fornia, Southern Branch. Published by Harr Wag- 
ner Publishing Company, San Francisco. 

Miss Campbell has produced Suggestive Lessons whick 
raise the Project Method to the nth power. She makes 
no attempt to do everything, but what she does is the re- 
sult of genuine genius, abundant experience and _profes- 
sional masterfulness. 

In Seventh Grade Book there are forty-one lessons, 
divided among Graphing, Projects in Chicken Investment, 
Carrying Papers, A Department Store, A Farm Business, 
A Bond Issue and Food Values.. 

In Eighth Grade the Projects are: Tabulating, Print- 
ing, Garage Business, Ranches and Orchards, Citizenship, 
Personal Property, Probable Income of Los Angeles, 
Amending the Constitution, Use of Banks, Investments, 
Economics, Machinery, Radio. 

The “Suggestive Lessons” have a companion “Teachers” 
Manual” for each grade, which is practically as large as 
the “Suggestive Lessons,” and make the effective teach- 
ing of the lessons inevitable. 


Oculists and Physicians 

HAV Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 

Beautiful Eyes. many years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Eye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our Physicians 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s Eyes 

—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your 

Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested write 

for Book ef the Eye Free. MURINE EYE REMEDY 
COMPANY, Chicage, Il. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 
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| SPRINGFIELD 


DEN BOOK COVERS 


WHEN THE BOOK IS WEAK 


IT’S AT THE END OF THE SCHOOL YEAR THAT THE 
BOOKS ARE IN GREATEST NEED OF PROTECTION 


HOLDEN BOOK COVER 
THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


ARE STRONG 


last the whole year through, giving the books 
support and protection until the last day of school. 





MILES C. HOLDEN, President 











MASSACHUSETTS 




















EDUCATION IN ACTION 





This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schouls or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 





The Parent-Teachers Association 
oi the United States is twenty-six 
years old, having been organized in 
February, 1897. 

Massachusetts is likely to have an 
adequate buiding for its Department 
of Education and State Library. 

Superintendent Orin W. Kaye of 
Paw Paw, Michigan, is credited with 
the vote of 463 to 19 for an appro- 
priation of $215,000 for a building for 
a model school to be used as a prac- 
tice school by the State Teachers 
College at Kalamazoo. 

The four State Teachers Colleges 
at Peru, Kearney, Wayne and Chad- 
ron are to have tull four-year 
courses granting the A. B. degree to 
those who complete the course. 


Superintendent W. C. McGinnis of 
Revere, Mass., recently declined a 
$500 increase in salary which had been 
voted unanimously by the School 
Committee. He stated to the com- 
mittee that his reason for declining 
was that the salaries of the principals 
should be increased as recommended 
by him. His present salary is $4,750 
plus $525 for professional expenses. 
The highest paid woman principal’s 
salary is $2,280. 





The State University of Illinois 
secures an appropriation of $10,500,- 
000 from the legislature. 

The Winchester, Mass., Star is one 
of the outstanding local papers of the 
country in its championship of the 
schools. It is not unusual for The Star 
to have a page of special cartoons, 
suggestive and significant drawings. 
For instance on February 9, 1923, 
there were ten specially drawn illustra- 
tions of school conditions. Not  in- 
frequently there will bea two-column 
teport of a school event. Superinten- 
dent John R. Fausey has things 
adoing in school which makes good 
copy. 





THE ARLO PLAN 
ear us com. ROM NEWTON, MASS. 


We have used both Arlo and Clematis in our school for special chil- 
dren with very satisfactory results. Our method has been the same as 
that used in other schools in the city. One child stands before the class, 
reading a single page, his classmates following with their books at their 
desks. When he finishes, all books are closed. The reacer then reproduces 
as many as he can of the thoughts which he has just read. 
After he has told all he wishes, additions and corrections are volun- 
teered by classmates. Page by page is taken that way for the first reading. 
In each book the story is vivid; the conversation is natural and 
spontaneous. The incidents are realistic and Cramatic, holding the child’s 
interest. The stories are full of the kind of life and action which appeal 
to a child. Each page is understood readily at a single reading, and this 
makes the material particularly well adapted to the training of content 





getting. (Signeeé) ANNIS M. STURGIS, Director of Special School. 
CLEMATIS ARLO ANITA 
for 3rd or 4th grades for 4th or 5th grades for 5th or 6th grades 


PATHWAYS BUSY BUILDERS BOOK 


for 6th or 7th grades Upper first, and second grades 
By Bertua B. and Ernest Coss 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
































UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
Summer Session 


AT BURLINGTON ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


July 2nd to August 10th 


Eight hours by train from Boston and New York 


Combine with summer study an outing in the Green Mountains 
and on the shores of beautiful Lake Champlain. 


Courses will be offered in Art, Commercial Subjects, Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, Elementary and Secondary 
Education, Psychology, English, French, Geography, History, Latin, 
Arithmetic, Vocal and Instrumental Music, Physical Training, Rural 
Education, Physiology and Hygiene, Social Science and Spanish. 


For further information and descriptive catalogue address, 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL, 
Burlington, Vermont. 
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Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 
Portiand, Ore., 409 Journal Bidg. 


New fork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave, Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 


"Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg, dir mingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


‘Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





F seeking that long desired advancement WRITE US TODAY, 
we have especially attractive positions waiting.- Every ap- 
plicant given our individual attention. 


BEARE TEACHERS AGENCY 


360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 








Miss Germaine G. Guiot, head of Dudley R. Cowles of Atlanta, Ga., 
the department of Physical Educa- and Elijah Clarence Hills, Ph. D., of 
tion at Western State Normal School, Berkeley, Calif., have been elected to 
Kalamazoo, is president of the Michi- the board of directors of D. C. Heath 
gan State Society of Physical Edu- & Company. This means good busi- 
cation. Miss Guiot is also chairman ness for the company. 
of the Physical Education section for 
the Southwestern district of the 
Michigan State Teachers’ Association. W. S. Deffenbaugh, chief of the 
city school division of the United 
States Bureau of Education, has is- 

Madison, South Dakota, by a big sued an important bulletin on “Re- 
majority has voted the bonds asked in search Bureaus in City School Sys- 
order that the. city may equip. its tems” in which he. demonstrates by 
school plants so as to give the State abundant facts that no school system 
Teachers’ College of that city, E. C. can be efficiently managed unless the 
Higbee, president, as good an oppor- board of education and the superinten- 
tunity for the practice of the students dent of schools base their ~ opinions 
as any state teachers college offers its upon accurate data for forming their 
students. opinion. 


BME RSO N 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
It aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in ex- 
eression whether as a creative thinker or an _ interpreter. Degrees 
granted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS. 














THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES {New York University 





TEACHERS WHO SPEAK WELL 


have a great asset. They command attention and secure the best oppor- 
tunities for service and reward. 

Edward Amherst Ott, Dean of the School of Chautauqua and Lyceum Arts, 
offers a full year course for home study with two weeks under his 
personal instruction at the Ott Speakers’ Institute. Thiscourseis practical 
and definite. There are opportunities for educators who can lecture. 
Classes are limited. Write for information. 


SCHOOL OF CHAUTAUQUA AND LYCEUM ARTS 


518 DEWITT PARK, ITHACA, N. Y. 





OUR FREE SERVICE in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Metnod 


Penmanship 1s still offered to all teachers wh i 
provided with individual copies of ourmanual. OTHER TEACHERS may enel el dis aden 
plete correspondence course upon payment of the small fee of ten dollars. 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS 2072" the entire United states, ana 


their service: 
schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. apne Pics 


THE PALMER METHOD PLAN when followed exactly, leads to enduring hand- 


writing, which i 
pote. sty ening 4 becomes a big asset in school, 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP is written at commercial speed and is as 


‘ plain as print. Thus, it-conserves the time 
of the writer and the time of the reader. Palmer Method Penmanship co 
‘posture while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 4 memneenenns te 


PALMER METH OD SPELLERS all in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting 


: more and more the attenti - 
cators. Follow immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palimer Meceul 
spelling lesson, and the result in both subjects will bs highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 


are selling in vary greatly increased quantities, because they offer the greatest value. 


THE A.N. PALMER COMPANY 





30 Irving Piace, New York City. 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Pittock Building, Portland, Ore 
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Summer School 


A program of 240 courses 
in educational, collegiate, 
and commercial subjects. | 
The bulletin is ready for 
distribution, and will be 
sent upon request. 


ADDRESS 
DR. JOHN W. WITHERS 


Geli ded of the Summer School 
- 100 Washington Sq. East 
New York City 

| July 2———-August 10 

















Study Where It’s Always Cool 
Teachers can combine work and 
pleasure, and enjoy their vacation in 
study, if they enroll in the 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


at Greeley, Colorado. A Professional 
teacher-training institution located 
close to the mountains, and one that 
is attended by an increasingly large 
number of superintenéents, “ princi- 
pals, supervisors and teachers each 
year. 


Clear, Dry Climate, with a temper- 
ature cooled by the snow-laden 
breezes from _ the mountain peaks. 


Trips to Rocky Mountain National 
Park, just a short auto ride, are a 
week-end feature at 


Colorado State Teachers College 


Write for information to 
J. G. CRABBE, President 
Greeley, Colorado 
Summer Quarter Starts June 12. 
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Meetings te ke Held 





MAY 
3-4-5: enth Annual Conven- 
on, rm Arts <Association, 
Prov 
22-25 Annua Convention Special 
Librar ies Association, Atlantic 
City. 
JUNE 
96-July 7: National Education Asso- 


ciation, Oakland-San Francisco. 
AUGUST. 


nal Congress of 
sors, Prague 
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TEACHERS’ 
FINE VACANCIES 


in public, private and normal school work, for which we are asked 
to recommend teachers. This is the busy season. 


REGISTER NOW 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


5 Our clients are the 
TEACHER A EN Y best Schools and Col- 
leses and pay high- 

est salaries. If de- 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Serving of promotion, 
427 Fifth Ave., New York. they will want you. 


s * AGENCIES 4 e 














TO RENT 


In San Francisco by day, week or 
month, a very pleasant apartment 
of three rooms. Fifteen minutes 
from town, elevator, excellent ser- 
vice. Apply to MISS EDITH GILES, 
2211 California Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


WANTED 


Home in a private family, near 
good high school, for a clean boy of 
fifteen. Address, B. B. B., care Jour- 
nal of Education. 


~ CLASS MEMORIALS 











Our coi ludes statue m Suate, 
and ban-retiets desi le for Schoc 
Decoration. They , € sac ten 
of the finest Classical ir Modern 
Sculpture 

Write for ClassGift Folder 


THE BOSTON SCULPTURE CO. 


799 MAIN ST., MELROSE, MASS. 














Public Sales 


We have purchased 122,000 pair 
U. S. Army Munson last shoes, 
sizes 


514 to 12, which was the en- 


€ 
tire surplus stock of one of the 
largest U. S. Government shoe 
contractors. 


This shoe is guaranteed one hun- 
dred per cent solid leather, color 
dark tan, bellows tongue, dirt and 
waterproof. The actual value of 
this shoe is $6.00. Owing to this 
tremendous buy we can offer same 
to the public at $2.95. 


Send correct size. Pay postman 
on delivery or send money order. 
If shoes are not as represented we 
will cheerfully refund your money 
Promptly upon request. 


National Bay State Shoe Company | 
296 Broadway, New York, N.Y.' 








2 : Send for new book- 
Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo, let, “Teaching as @ 


Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wn. Business.” 


McAICan . ue & EACHERS’ AGENCY ntroduces to Colleges, 


and FOREIG 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors aad 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Scheeis 
to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square. New York. 





3STH YEAR 








recommends teacbert and Las Dhivd Dua 


j dreds of high grade positiois ¢ap to 
$5,000) with exceilent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge te empivyers 
none for registration. If you need a 


teacher forany desirable place or kiow 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square, New York. 


~ SCH ERMERHORN sores oe tee 


Between 34th and S5th Streets 
New York City indidates vice 
Established 1855 Aiso Union Building free to sch l officials 
Cleveland, Ohio 
CHARLES W.MUcForp. /’107). 














The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “yew yore” 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and .other teach« 
ers to colleges, putlic and private schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. WWN.0. PRATT, Manacer 


Th TEACHERS @ five'you rest service 
e P arker AGENCY werk, mesnget ty com- 


petent educators, on the 
14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 





jump all the time for the 
teacher. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


ALBANY TEACHERS” AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Coilieges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers im Obtaining Positions 
We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 


certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARB 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 























We have unusual facilities for placing 
WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country 


TEACHERS | ¢ Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Leng Dietance Telephone Manager. 
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Fidelity 


Faithful adherence to ideals 
has made the word ‘‘VicTRoLa’’ 
the symbol of perfection in the 
realm of sound reproduction. 
That same unswerving fidelity 
to worthy principles is the foun- 
dation-stone upon which. the 
Victor has built its place of 
supremacy in the schools of 
America. 


— Quality of performance, ex- 
cellence of workmanship, and 
perfection of mechanism are the 
ideals attained in the manufac- 
ture of Victor products. 


—Considerations of merit are 
never sacrificed to considera- 
tions of cost. 


In choosing an instrument 
for your school, be sure it is a 
Vicrrota! All Victor products 
bear Victor trademarks — the 
picture and phrase“ His Master’s 
Voice”and the word “VicTRoLa” 
stamp a talking machine or a 
record as right in every way— 
artistically, mechanically, musi- 
cally, educationally. 


The Victor Educational De- 
partment is ever alert to make 
those records that serve the 
schools in many branches of 
study: Music History and Ap- 
preciation; Correlations with 
other subjects of the curriculum; 
Physical Education, Recreation, 
and Play; Music Memory Con- 
tests; etc. 


For further information, con- 
sult any dealer in Victor prod- 
ucts, or write 


Educational Department 








“HIS MASTER'S VOICE™ 


tor Talking Machin : Company. 


Camden, New Jersey 
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